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NEW VISIONS FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 22, 1999 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Government Reform, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a.m., in room 2154, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Thomas M. Davis presiding. 

Present: Representatives Davis, Morelia, Horn, and Norton. 

Staff present: Peter Sirh, staff director, Howard Denis, counsel, 
Anne Mack, professional staff member, Ellen Brown, clerk, and 
Trey Hardin, communications director. Subcommittee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and Jon Bouker, minority counsel, and Jean 
Gosa, minority staff assistant. Committee on Government Reform. 

Mr. Davis. Good morning and welcome. 

This hearing is being convened under the auspices and with the 
cooperation of the Government Reform Committee. I am grateful to 
Chairman Burton for his leadership in facilitating this hearing, 
and I also wish to thank the ranking minority leader, Henry Wax- 
man, and all the members of the full committee for their help. 

Pursuant to the rules. I’ve been authorized to administer oaths 
to witnesses. As per Chairman Burton’s authorization, this hearing 
will be conducted in accordance with the Rules of the House and, 
to the extent possible, the Committee Rules of the 105th Congress. 
Without objection, I ask Chairman Burton’s letter to me of January 
19, 1999, be entered into the record. 

[The letter referred to follows:] 


( 1 ) 



ONE HUKORa} SIXTH CONGRESS 


Congre£(£( ol tlje Bniteb States 

^ouse of iRtprEsfentatibeg 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT REFORM 
2157 Rayburn House Ofrce Building 
Washington. DC 2051 5-6 1 43 

Uaiority (202) 225-S074 
Minority (202) 229-5051 

January 19, 1999 


The Honorable Tom Davis 
U.S. House of Representatives 
224 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Tom: 

Pursuant to my agreement with the Ranking Minority Member, I am authorizing 
you to conduct a hearing prior to the full Committee organizational meeting. This 
hearing will be an oversight hearing on “New Visions for the District of Columbia,” and 
will be held in 2154 Rayburn House Office Building at 9:00 a.m. on January 22. 1999. 

Pursuant to clause 2(m) of House Rule XI, I am authorizing you to administer 
oaths to the witnesses at the hearing. 

As the Committee has not formally adopted its rules, the hearings will be 
conducted in accordance with the Rules of the House, and to the extent possible, the 
Committee Rules of the 1 05th Congress. 



Chairman 


cc: Honorable Henry Waxman 
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Mr. Davis. I look forward to continuing the excellent bipartisan 
working relationships which we have enjoyed from day one of this 
subcommittee’s creation 4 years ago. I am so grateful to the rank- 
ing member, Eleanor Holmes Norton, for helping to make that pos- 
sible, as well as my vice chairman, Connie Morelia, and my col- 
league, Steve Horn, who is here on my left. 

The District of Columbia Subcommittee is proud to have played 
a constructive, bipartisan role in the revitalization of the Nation’s 
Capital. Back in 1990, the Commission, chaired by Dr. Alice Rivlin, 
had warned of an impending crisis in the District of Columbia. 

By 1995 the District, and consequently the region, was in the 
midst of such a profound crisis. The Rivlin Commission had noted, 
to take just one example, that the District government, even con- 
sidering its county and state functions, had about 40 percent more 
employees then comparable cities. I stated in our first hearing on 
February 22, 1995, that the District of Columbia faced a spending 
problem of monumental proportions and a management failure to 
enforce controls. 

The crisis was so severe that the District government couldn’t de- 
liver basic services. There were very real concerns that the city 
would run out of cash to pay debt service or meet its payroll. The 
District clause of the Constitution gives Congress a unique role in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

I think we can all be proud of the responsible way in which Con- 
gress has stepped up to the plate and worked together in exercising 
this function. It’s been my great, great pleasure to work closely 
with my ranking member as we helped the District alleviate the 
unprecedented crisis we found 4 years ago. I am also grateful to 
the Clinton administration for working with us. This could not 
have been done had we had both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue 
going in the same direction. 

Along with revising the District’s budget process, we created the 
position of Chief Financial Officer to work from within the govern- 
ment. A window was opened to the Treasury for dealing with the 
District’s cash and short-term budget problems, as well as the Dis- 
trict’s bond rating which had slipped to junk bond status. 

It was never our intent, nor do I believe that it should be Con- 
gress’ role, to involve itself intimately in the relationships that 
were created within the city in such a bipartisan fashion. Our pur- 
pose in acting as we did with the passage of Public Law 104-8 was 
to create one team to rescue and revive Washington, DC. 

The legislation creating the Control Board and the position of 
Chief Financial Officer was signed by President Clinton on April 
17, 1995. Anthony Williams was not appointed as Chief Financial 
Officer until October 1995, but he was worth waiting for. The Con- 
trol Board and the CFO working together, helped the District gov- 
ernment to find weaknesses and implement solutions. Mayor Wil- 
liams, I say was worth waiting for. I think there’s some instruction 
there as you look for your chief administrative officers; sometimes 
acting precipitously you don’t always get the best people right off 
and we learned a lesson in getting you as CFO was a godsend. 

Public Law 104-8 makes it abundantly clear that the CFO is an 
organic part of home rule government. Nothing else would make 
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sense as the position is a permanent one, which will exist long 
after the Control Board moves into its dormant phase. 

As Chief Financial Officer, Tony Williams supervised and per- 
formed the financial responsibilities of the Mayor, as well as those 
duties normally assigned to a CFO. These duties included tax col- 
lection and assessment, bill paying, approving contracts, allocating 
available money in compliance with the appropriations and ensur- 
ing that the budget is adhered to. In Mr. Williams’ testimony to the 
subcommittee at an oversight hearing on March 19, 1996, he stated 
that his top priority was to reestablish credibility by taking steps 
to improve the District’s financial management, and this was done. 

Today we are very excited about the prospect of hearing testi- 
mony reflecting the solid accomplishments and a real surplus that 
the Control Board, the Mayor and all the City Council and all of 
us who worked together to make positive changes can take pride 
in having helped to achieve. 

The MCI Arena and the new Convention Center project wouldn’t 
have been possible without the enhanced credibility we achieved by 
working together to resolve tough issues. Passage of the D.C. Revi- 
talization Act of July 1997 moved us into the next phase. We re- 
lieved the District of many of the fastest growing items of its budg- 
et, putting the city in a far stronger position to perform basic mu- 
nicipal services. Dealing with the unfunded pension liability, clos- 
ing Lorton, and striking a more equitable balance with Medicaid 
helped to maintain our momentum toward achieving economic re- 
covery. 

We are here today with enthusiasm and optimism. As now Mayor 
Anthony Williams said in his inaugural address on January 2, 
1999, this is indeed a time for renewal and recommitment. I com- 
mend as well the City Council and its chair Linda Cropp for work- 
ing with us and for taking a positive bipartisan approach. 

The phrase “new era” and “new day” is on everyone’s lips, and 
rightly so. I applaud the emphasis in Mayor Williams inaugural ad- 
dress to basics, such as filling potholes and sweeping streets, wash- 
ing away graffiti, repairing road signs and collecting garbage. 

While we are gratified that crime is down and home sales are up, 
we also recognize the continuing need to restore Washington’s 
image in the eyes of the world. So even though the city is a far 
more stable place than it was 4 years ago, we clearly have a long 
way to go. Regional priorities, such as traffic congestion, must be 
addressed, to take just one example. And whether it’s traffic, eco- 
nomic development, education or public safety, it has always been 
my philosophy that we need a healthy city to have a healthy re- 
gion. 

Mayor Williams’ action in requiring his cabinet members, agency 
heads and senior staffers to come up with detailed plans for im- 
proving services, to require department heads to sign performance 
agreements is very intriguing to say the least. 

I will be very interested to know how those agreements are being 
implemented. Mayor Williams has put himself under some dead- 
lines and he established similar goals and targets as CFO, and he 
was very able to achieve some very concrete solid results. 

The memorandum of agreement between the Control Board and 
the Mayor has my full support, and I will be introducing legislation 
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with the ranking member, Ms. Norton, and vice chairman, Connie 
Morelia, to facilitate its provisions. The time has come to shift sub- 
stantial authority from the Control Board to the city’s elected 
Mayor and to give the Mayor the greater flexibility he has sought 
over top personnel. In other words, I want to give Mayor Williams 
the tools he has requested to do the job. 

I also expect to be introducing legislation to afford high school 
graduates from the District of Columbia opportunities to pay in- 
state tuition to State universities outside the city, so they will have 
the same opportunities that people and students in the other 50 
States have. 

I look forward to today’s testimony as we proceed with our joint 
efforts on behalf of the Nation’s Capital, and I would now yield to 
Delegate Norton, the ranking member of the Subcommittee on the 
District of Columbia and our partner here, for an opening state- 
ment. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

My sincere thanks to Chairman Tom Davis, who has initiated 
this hearing so early in the 106th Congress allowing the new 
Mayor, the new Council, through its chair, and the new Control 
Board chair to affirmatively lay out their plans and ideas for the 
District. 

The officials who appear before us today have strong records, 
both of bringing improvements to the city government and of un- 
equivocal support for home rule. All three have demonstrated that 
the necessary reforms they are undertaking to create a new resi- 
dent oriented city government are part and parcel of home rule and 
give self-government its essential meaning. 

Chairman Davis arranged a very good and encouraging meeting 
with Speaker Dennis Hastert, Mayor Williams and me yesterday. 
Speaker Hastert, the House leadership and others in the new Con- 
gress have indicated that the Congress wants to help, not hurt; to 
step up, not step in. However, for all the city’s traditional and jus- 
tifiable concern about undue interference, the truth is that full and 
permanent recovery cannot occur without assistance from the 
President, the Congress and Federal agencies alike. 

We have already begun to think through how the Federal Gov- 
ernment may be useful in helping to meet a revenue gap which 
may show up in a few years. The fiscal crisis that began early in 
this decade forced the District into a one-sided focus on the expend- 
iture side at the expense of the revenue side of the budget. That 
emphasis was in response to unusual amounts of overspending that 
resulted in the loss of the most important asset any city can have, 
a credit rating allowing it to borrow money. 

However, the city government, the Federal Government, and the 
private sector are all now deeply engaged in planning an action on 
the revenue side. For example, this week the Mayor and I spoke 
at the opening of City First Bank, the first community development 
bank to open in the District, a financial institution that could not 
have been established without assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment, Georgetown University, and several private financial institu- 
tions. Howard University, Fannie Mae, and the District govern- 
ment have kicked off an ambitious plan for home ownership and 
reinvigoration of the historic neighborhoods surrounding Howard. 
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I have recently worked with private business interests, HUD, 
and the District government to secure infrastructure funds from 
HUD for a privately financed shopping center in ward 8. It will 
house a 12-screen movie theater and a supermarket to replace 
Safeway, the last remaining supermarket in the ward, which pre- 
cipitously left in October. 

During budget negotiations in October, the White House helped 
me get $25 million into our appropriation to fund an economic de- 
velopment corporation. I very much appreciate that Chairman 
Davis has indicated an interest in pressing a District-wide enter- 
prise zone, such as the one I proposed last Congress. We already 
have evidence that new thinking on urban tax policy can produce 
revenue for the District, and my $5,000 homebuyer credit has 
helped produce a home ownership boom that is slowing the loss of 
the residents, including the middle income population, whose flight 
has ravaged the city during this decade. 

These significant public-private initiatives are only a small part 
of the mounting evidence that the District has climbed out of its 
fiscal crisis and is unquestionably moving quickly ahead. However, 
there are governance tools that the new administration needs if it 
is to be held accountable and if residents and the Congress are to 
be assured that revenue from them will be productively used, not 
wasted in the bureaucracy. 

The chairman has already agreed to the first such tool. I very 
much appreciate that Chairman Davis has indicated that in early 
February the committee will mark up the first section of H.R. 214, 
the D.C. Democracy 2000 Act, which will become a Davis-Norton 
bill and will go to the floor as one of the first bills of the 106th Con- 
gress. 

This provision puts into law what the Control Board has already 
done in delegating to Mayor Williams the responsibility for the 
nine agencies removed from executive control in 1997. The bill also 
eliminates any doubt that the Mayor alone has the power to hire 
and fire his cabinet and managers. 

The heart of the District of Columbia 2000 Act is not yet ripe. 
But I appreciate that the chairman does not have a closed mind on 
whether the Control Board should sunset in the year 2000, a year 
earlier than anticipated. 

I have proposed this provision, not only because democracy de- 
layed is democracy denied, but also because the District already 
has significantly surpassed the goals set for it by Congress. Instead 
of a balanced budget by 1999, the District will have 3 straight 
years of balanced budgets plus surpluses by 1999. 

The Congress gave the city the authority to borrow to eliminate 
its accumulated deficit, but the city will eliminate that deficit with- 
out any borrowing. With the administration of the city in the hands 
of a Mayor who came to office with a 3-year management and fi- 
nancial track record in this city and surpluses he helped produce, 
the burden should be on those who insist on an un-elected overseer 
for elected officials. 

Congress has been quick to criticize, even punish, the District for 
low performance. Let us now see if Congress will be as quick to rec- 
ognize the city’s concrete accomplishments and a new administra- 
tion with more than lip service when the District outpaces congres- 
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sional expectations and mandates. However, from the beginning I 
have indicated I would not press H.R. 214 until the city develops 
a track record that can command passage this year. 

It is difficult to get bills empowering the District through the 
Congress and impossible without a strong case. I believe that the 
city can accrue the necessary evidence in time for the District’s his- 
toric year 2000 on its own like any free American jurisdiction. At 
the same time, the Mayor, the City Council, and I are neither 
lulled by the present surplus revenues nor naively optimistic about 
the city’s financial future. Part of the surplus consists of revenues 
that were not spent because of operational problems in the District. 

Further, in the face of wholesale flight from the city, the good 
economy has kept revenues from reflecting the depth of the loss of 
middle income taxpayers. We know what must be done, and it is 
clear that our elected officials can do it. Some long-term fiscal prob- 
lems remain to be solved, but the fiscal crisis that necessitated a 
Control Board is over. 

Even the best run city government, however, will have to work 
hard to convince the Congress that a payment in lieu of taxes or 
a substantial Federal payment is not only fair, but is necessary. 

At an appropriate time, I expect to work with the Mayor, the 
City Council, and Chairman Davis on how to achieve reliable and 
regular revenue sources for a city without a state and without the 
power to tax commuters. Today, I welcome Mayor Williams and Fi- 
nancial Authority Chair Rivlin in their first appearance in the Con- 
gress in their new roles, and Council Chair Cropp once again to the 
subcommittee. 

I look forward to today’s hearing, particularly for the way it be- 
gins to lay the groundwork for the appropriate return of authority 
and hopefully new assistance to the District. I want to note that, 
among those in attendance in this hearing are Councilwoman 
Charlene Drew Jarvis, Councilman David Catania, Control Board 
Member Eugene Kinlow and Statehood Senator Paul Strauss. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Eleanor Holmes Norton fol- 
lows:] 
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STATEMENT OF CONGRESSWOMAN ELEANOR HOLMES NORTON ON THE 
INTRODUCTION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DEMOCRACY 2000 ACT 


January 6, 1999 


MR. SPEAKER. Today I am introducing the first bill in my D.C. Democracy Now Package. 
The bills to follow, as many as half a dozen, will be introduced at appropriate times throughout 
the 106“^ Congress. 


The purpose of the first of these bills, the District of Columbia Democracy 2000 Act 
(D.C. Democracy 2000) is to ensure that the new city administration has sufficient control of the 
District government to be held accountable in preparation for the expiration of the control period. 
Among the other bills that will be included in the Package are: D.C. Budget Autonomy Act; D.C. 
Legislative Autonomy Act; D.C. City En^loyee Tax Fairness Act (Commuter Tax for District 
Government Employees); and Delegate Vote Restoration. 

I am introducing D.C^Democracy 2000 first because it is the most urgent. This bill is 
essential to assure the stable transition to Ml self>govemment already begun by the District of 
Columbia F inancial Responsibility and Manag ement Assistance Authority. The heart of D.C. 
Democracy 2000 is the early return of Home Rule, allowing the Authority to expire a full year 
ahead of schedule. At the time that the Authority Act was passed, the District’s insolvency led 
the Congress to estimate that it would four years of balanced budgets to achieve the 

necessary stability. However, the District’s reforms have &r outstripped the estimate of 
Congressr It now seems clear that by Fiscal Year 2000 the District shall have had three 
consecutive years of balanced budgets. If the failure to achieve balanced budgets could delay the 
return of Home Rule, it should follow that the prudence reflected in continuous years of 
surpluses should be equally recognized. Further delay is especially unwarranted in light of the 
continued oversight of the City Council and Congress. 



The District has just revolutionized its political culture by election of a new Mayor who 
earned his stripes as a tenacious Chief Financial Officer who cut budgets, prevented 
overspending, and helped create surpluses. To matdi the new Mayor, a new City Council has 
already shown a new, strict approach to oversight that holds the executive and the city agencies 
accountable. Moreover, the District has used most of its surplus reventies to pay down its 
accumulated deficit As a result the District is expected to eliminate its operating deficit vtithout 
using the authority to borrow that Congress granted the city in the Revitalization Package in 
1997. This is performance that not only deserves recognition. It is performance that deserves 


rM«r. N.W.. Sun* 100 
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encouragement by the return of authority that was stripped away only because of a fiscal crisis. 
Needless to say, it would lift the spirits of District residents to begin the Year 2000 with Home 
Rule restored. 

The bill also includes a section that would give the Mayor authority to hir e and fire 
department heads. This section carries out the purpose of the Authority Act "to ensure the most 
efficient and effective delivery of services, by the District government during a period of fiscal 
emergency." P.L. 104-8, Title I §2(b)(2). On January 2, Alice Rivlin, for the Authority, signed a 
memorandum of agreement delegating authority to the Mayor to run the District government to 
the fullest extent allowed by existing law. Viewed from the front lines of the District 
government’s present progress, the Authority’s considered judgment was that a transition to 
Home Rule through the delegation of power to the new Mayor was necessary in advance of the 
transfer of ultimate power at the end of the control period; a clean line of reporting authority 
unmistakably identifying the responsible officials was necessary for efficient and effective 
government operational reform; and Mayor Williams, in his role as Chief Financial Officer, had 
already demonstrated his capacity to administer complicated operations. 

This section amends existing law to complete a transfer of power that the Authority 
desired but could not make because of the wording of the statute. The Authority transferred to 
the Mayor its jurisdiction over nine operating agencies, but believed it was unable to return the 
authority to hire and fire department heads. In returning this power, this section seeks to enhance 
and facilitate the Mayor’s ability to control managers. It eliminates the possibility of an illusion 
of an appeal to a higher authority beyond the Mayor to acquire or retain a position. 

The advantage of ha^^g a government that knows that it and it alone will be fully 
accountable cannot be overestimated in a democracy. Whatever justification some may have 
found for the denial of self-government has been stripped away by the growing fiscal health of 
the District government and its prudence in management of its finances and operations. Beyond 
securing more revenue, city officials have already shown that they know what to do with it 
Their decision to use surplus revenues to pay down the city’s accumulated deficit demonstrates 
they can and will make tough financial choices. In the &ce of the sacrifices that District 
residentsliave made and the unanticipated surpluses that have been produced, there is no 
justificafion for delaying a return to coherent and fully accountable self-government 
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Congresswoman 

ELEANOR HOLMES 
NORTON 

District of Columbia / / 


For Immediate Release Press Contact: Donna Brazile 

January 6, 1999 (202) 225-8050 

Web Site; http://wTvw.house.gov/norton/ 


NORTON BILL CALLS FOR EARLY RETURN OF HOME RULE 


Washington , D.C.-As the 106* Congress opened today. Congresswoman Eleanor 
Holmes Norton (D-D.C.) introduced the first bill in her 106* Congress D.C. Democracy Now 
Package. The District of Columbia 2000 Act, the first of as many as a half dozen bills to come, 
was written to ensure two goals: (1 ) that the new city administration has the necessary control of 
city agencies to be held accountable; and (2) to sunset the control board a year ahead of time in 
light of the District's fiscal progress. 

The sunset provision, the heart of the bill, responds to the rapid pace of the District in 
regaining solvency with unanticipated surpluses in consecutive years, surpassing the goal of four 
years of balanced budgets. In introducing the bill, Norton sajdi "If the failure to achieve 
balanced budgets could delay the return of Home Rule, it should follow that the prudence 
reflected in continuous years of surpluses should be equally recognized." 

The bill also would give Mayor Williams the ability to hire and fire, a power that the 
control board withheld only because it felt compelled by statute to do so. 

Following are excerpts of her statement: 

The purpose of the first of these bills, the District of Columbia Democracy 
2000 Act (D.C. Democracy 2000) is to ensure that the new city administration has 
sufficient control of the District government to be held accountable in preparation 
for the expiration of the control period. Among the other bills that will be included 
in the Package are: D.C. Budget Autonomy Act; D.C. Legislative Autonomy Act; 

D.C. City Employee Tax Fairness Act (Commuter Tax for District Employees); 
and Delegate Vote Restoration. 

I am introducing D.C. Democracy 2000 first because it is the most urgent. 

This bill is essential to assure the stable transition to full self-government already 
begun by the District of Columbia Financial Responsibility and Management 
Assistance Authority. The heart of D.C. Democracy 2000 is the early return of 
Home Rule, allowing the Authority to expire a full year ahead of schedule. At the 
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time that the Act was passed, the District’s insolvency led the Congress to estimate 
that it would take four years of balanced budgets to achieve the necessary stability. 
However, the District’s reforms have far outstripped the estimate of Congress. It 
now seems clear that by Fiscal Year 2000, the District shall have had three 
consecutive years of balanced budgets. If the failure to achieve balanced budgets 
could delay the return of Home Rule, it should follow that the prudence reflected in 
continuous years of surpluses should be equally recognized. Further delay is 
especially unwarranted in light of the continued oversight of the City Council and 
Congress. 

The District has just revolutionized its political culture by electing a new 
Mayor who earned his stripes as a tenacious Chief Financial Officer who cut 
budgets, prevented overspending, and helped create surpluses. To match the new 
Mayor, a new City Council has already shown a new, strict approach to oversight 
that holds the executive and the city agencies accountable. Moreover, the District 
has used most of its surplus revenues to pay down its accumulated deficit. As a 
result, the District is expected to eliminate its operating deficit without using the 
authority to borrow that Congress granted the city in the Revitalization Package in 
1997. This is performance that not only deserves recognition. It is performance 
that deserves encouragement by the return of authority that was stripped away only 
because of a fiscal crisis. Needless to say, it would lift the spirits of District 
residents to begin the year 2000 with Home Rule restored. 

* * * 

The advantage of having a government that knows that it and it alone will 
be fully accountable cannot be overestimated in a democracy. Whatever 
justification some may have found for the denial of self-government has been 
stripped away by the growing fiscal health of the District government and its 
prudence in management of its finances and operations. Beyond securing more 
revenue, city officials have already shown that they know vdjat to do with it. Their 
dScision to use surplus revenues to pay down the city’s accumulated deficit 
demonstrates they can and will make tough financial choices. In the face of the 
sacrifices that District residents made and the unanticipated surpluses that have 
been produced, there is no justification for delaying a return to coherent and fully 
accountable self-government 


mm 
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106 th congress 

1st Session 


H.R. 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Ms. Norton introduced the following bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on 


. A BILL 

To restore the management and personnel authority of the 
Mayor of the District of Columbia and to expedite the 
suspension of activities of the District of Columbia Fi- 
nancial Responsibility and Management Assistance Au- 
thority. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “District of Columbia 

5 Democracy 2000 Act”. 

6 SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

7 Congress finds as follows: 
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1 (1) Am ong the imgor problems of the District 

2 of Columbia government has been the failure to 

3 clearly delineate accountability. 

4 (2) The statute establishing the District of Co- 

5 lumbia FinEincial Responsibility and Management 

6 Assistance Authority proved necessary to enable the 

7 District to regain financial stability and manage- 

8 ment control. 

9 (3) The District has performed significantly 

10 better than the Congress had anticipated at the time 

11 of the passage of the Authority statute. 

12 (4) The necessity for a financial authority has 

13 resulted in a diffusion of responsibility between the 

14 Mayc^^the Council, and the Authority pending the 

15 time when the District government would assume 

16 the home rule status quo ante. 

17 (5) This lack of clear lines of reporting author-. 
*^18 ity, in turn, has led to some redundEincy and confu- 

19 sion eibout accountability and authority. 

20 (6) The Authority statute requires the Author- 

21 ity to “ensure the most efficient and efiieotive deliv- 

22 ery of services, inclu ding public safety services, by 

23 the District government” and to “assist the District 

24 government in... ensuring the appropriate and effi- 

25 cient delivery of services”. 
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1 (7) With the coming of a new administration 

2 led by Mayor Anthony Williams, the Authority has 

3 taken the first step to ensure the accountability that 

4 will be necessary at the expiration of the control pe- 

5 riod by delegating day-to-day operations over city 

6 agencies previously under control of the Authority to 

7 the Mayor. 

8 (8) The Congress agrees that the best w'ay to 

9 ensure dear and unambiguous authority and full ac- 

10 countability is for the Mayor to have full authority 

11 over city agencies so that citizens, the Authority, 

12 and the Congress can ascertain responsibility. 

13 (9) The transition of authority to the new ad- 

14 tmnistration will take nothing from the Authority’s 

15 power to intervene during a control period. 

16 (10) The congressional intent embodied in the 

17 Authority statute contemplates full home rule by the, 

18 District government when it attains the necessary 

19 stabUity. 

20 (11) (Congress assumed that it would take 4 

21 years of balanced budgets to achieve the requisite 

22 stability. 

23 (12) The District has exceeded congressional 

24 expectations by submitting 3 years of balanced 

25 budgets plus surpluses. 
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1 (13) The Authority is em emergency body that 

2 should not be held past the existence of the emer- 

3 gency at a cost to democratic self-government. 

4 (14) To take account of conditions that im- 

5 proved beyond expectations, full self-government 

6 should return to the District one year ahead of time, 

7 in the year 2000. 

8 SEC. 3. RESTORATION OF MANAGEMENT AND PERSONNEL 

9 AUTHORITY OF MAYOR OF THE DISTRICT OF 

10 COLUMBIA. 

11 (a) In General. — Subtitle B of title XI of the Bal- 

12 anced Budget Act of 1997 (DC Code, sec. 47-395.1 et 

13 seq.) is repealed. 

14 (b) j., :. Conforming Amendment. — Section 

15 1604(f)(2)(B) of the Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997 (Public 

16 Law 105-34; 111 Stat. 1099) is repealed. 

17 SEC. 4. SUSPENSION OF ACTtVITIES OF DISTRICT OF CO^. 

^18 LUMBIA FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY AND 

19 MANAGEMENT ASSISTANCE AUTHORITY. 

20 (a) In General. — Section 209(b)(1)(B) of the Dis- 

21 trict of Columbia Financial Responsibility and Manage- 

22 ment Assistance Act of 1995 (DC Code, sec. 47- 

23 392.9(b)(1)(B)) is amended by striking “4” and inserting 
“3”. 
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1 (b) CkDNPORMiNG Amendments. — (1) Section 107 of 

2 such Act (DC Code, see. 47—391.7) is amended — 

3 (A) in subsection (a)(1), by inserting “of any. 

4 other Act” after “this Act”; and 

5 (B) in subsection (b), by striking “this Act,” 

6 and inserting “this Act or any other Act,”. 

7 (2) Section 456 of the District of Columbia Home 

8 Rule Act is amended — 

9 (A) in subsection (a)(1) (DC Code, sec. 47- 

10 231(a)), by striking “the District of Columbia Pi- 
ll nancial Responsibility and Management Assistance 

12 Authority” and inserting the following: “the Mayor 

13 (or, in the ease of a liseal year which is a control 

14 year jmder the District of Columbia Financial Re- 

15 sponsibility and Management Assistance Act of 

16 1995, the District of Columbia Financial Respon- 

17 sibiUty and Management Assistance Authority)”.;. 

18 and 

19 (B) in subsection (b)(1) (DC Code, sec. 47- 

20 232(a)), by striking “the Authority” and inserting 

21 the following: “the Mayor or the District of Colum- 

22 bia Financial Responsibility and Maimgement As- 

23 sistance Authority (as the case may be)”. 

24 (c) Effective Date. — The amendments made by 

25 this section shall take effect as if included in the enabt- 
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1 ment of the District of Columbia Financial Responsibility 

2 and Management Assistance Act of 1995. 
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TOne to give D.C. democracy 


By Eleanor Holmes 
Norton 

T he District is quickly discard- 
ing its old crisis identity, lb 
begin with, residents have cho- 
sen a new mayor and a new city 
council, and the president has 
appqmted a new Financial Author- 
iiy (control board). New personnel 
do not guarantee permanent 
change, but I believe that more is 
going on in the District than the 
emergence of some new faces. 
Change in the city today is being dri- 
ven from tiie bottom, not the top. 
Because the change comes from the 
voters’ hard knocks and tough 
lessons, it is as close to permanent 
change as you are likely to get in a 
city. Such deep change occurs only 
when there has been a shift in the 
political culture itself. This sea 
change is one of the reasons Con- 
gress should pass the DC. Democ- 
racy 2000 Act, my first bill of the 
106th Congress. DC. Democracy 
2000 would sunset the control board 
a year early and allow the District 
to begin the year 2000 on its own. 

The biU, Hit 214, is both pracii- 
cai and aspirational. It is practical 
because it takes the Congress' own 
standard — a balanced budget with- 
in fixir years — and calls the ques- 
tion. By the end of this fiscal year, the 
Distdctitot «tly will have balanced 
its budget two years ahead «f the 
congressional mandate but will have 
racked up dvee years of surplus rev- 
enues that vrere never escpecsed when 
the control board statute was enact- 
ed. Further, die dty likely will not 
have to use the borrowing authority 
Congress gave it to eliminate the 
accumulated deficit DC has been 
carrying for yearn. We will pay down 
the ^fidt from our own revenue. 

“Thh bill is also aspirational. It 
sets a high mark and asks the ci^ to 
reach for it I recognize that this is 
a city that has had trouble meeting 
ordinary standards. However, with 
three straight years of balanced 
budgets and stilus revenues, the 
District already is surpassing the 
mark Congress set 

District officials and residents 


Eleanor Holmes Norton is dele- 
gate to the House of Representa- 
tives for the District of CoUanbia. 


need to be encouraged to keep rais- 
ing the bar, and the Congress needs 
to recognize when the city has met 
high standards. The surplus rev- 
enues would probably not have been 
possible without the good economy, 
but would definitely not have hap- 
pened without prudent budgeting 
by District officials. 

The control board has been vital 
to titis achievement, and its early 
passing into history would be the 
greatest tribute to its success. The 
surpluses did not emanate from the 
work of the control board, however. 


DISTRICT 

FORUM 


The surplus revenues are largely 
the result of the CFOls tax collection 
improvements and structural 
spending restraints, the good econ- 
omy. and the Council's awakening to 
the rude realities of D.C.'s limited 
resources and hightaires. If the last 
election showsa change, not only in 
personnel, but in our poUbcal cul- 
ture. then the Congress should 
respond to the dty that has been the 
ins&ument that change. 

I believe that the hanb experi- 
ence resulting from the dty’s most 
serious crisis in a century has been 
indelibly imprinted in the poUbcal 
culture. The flagging padeoce of 
residents with service delivery 
problems and the takedown of home 
rule bite by bite throughout the fis- 
cal crisis will not be foi^tten. 

D.C Democracy 2000 is the first 
in a series of about a half dozen bills 
designed to take the District to home 
rule and be^d. I will be offering 
these bills, each at opportune tunes, 
throughout the 106th Congress. 
Together, this series forms my 
“ Democracy Now Package." 

The two parts of DC Democracy 
200G track the luactical and aspira- 
tional theme of the bill. Part 1 gives 
the tnaytK- authority over his own 
ag«Ki^ induding hiring and firing 
tus cabinet and managers, removing 
any illustoo that there is a hitter 
authority that is really in charge and 
to whom accountrtnl^ is ultimately 


owed. I have a^ced that this part be 
marked up inunediately after Mayor 
Williaim testifies befixe the DC Sub- 
committee on Jan. 22. Tb his credit, 
D.C. Subcommittee Chairman Tbm 
Davis has indicated that he will mark 
up this first part to give the mayor the 
tools he needs to be both responsible 
and accountable. 

Howe'-er, I will not seek bearings 
for several months on part II of 
Democracy 2000 tlat would sunset 
the control board early. The city needs 
time to build a track record on Mayor 
Williams' watch. The District has a 
maycr who ran on a personal record 
of accountability he had already 
established before be decided to run. 
Producing is what got him elected. 
The city a council that even before 
the last election had instituted over- 
sight and checks and balances as 
never b^re. The city is not only run- 
ning balanced budgets but surpluses. 
It is showing it knows what to do witii 
surplus revenues. The E)istrict is p^- 
ing down its debt and thus improving 
its credit rating; Consequently we are 
saving millions in interest that can 
now begin to nourish the many pro- 
grams that uere underfunded during 
the crisis. 

A control board is not a security 
blanket It is an energeocy mecha- 
Bism. I know an eraergescy when I 
see one. The District is a big city 
that has a lot of work to do, but the 
crisis that necessitated the control 
board is over 1 called for the control 
board when the city became insol- 
vent and could not bmrow. I believe 
I also know recovery when I see it 

if the city continues to beat con- 
gressional expectations, the Con- 
gress should act on the good news as 
quickly as it did on the bad news. 
Eloacting the bill would be a show of 
confidence in the new administra- 
tioa By late in the yev, a record 
from the administration and the 
Council will be in, and passage of 
DC. 2000 should not be controver- 
sial. Congress has been quick to 
respond to poor showings and to the 
old political culture, indvding strip- 
ping the dty of large chuuks of basic 
democracy. Surely, if the evidence 
bolds up, the Coogress that sits at 
the helm of America’s democracy, 
will want the earliest return of its 
nation's capital to democratic 
norms. 
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Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Ms. Norton. 

Let me recognize our vice chairman, Mrs. Morelia, for any com- 
ments she may wish to make. 

Mrs. Morella. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This is pretty exciting. Here we are together considering new vi- 
sions for the District of Columbia. I want to welcome our panelists, 
certainly welcome our new Mayor, Anthony Williams and welcome 
Linda Cropp, who is here with us, who is the chair of the District 
of Columbia City Council and, of course, Alice Rivlin, chair of the 
D.C. Financial Responsibilities and Management Assistance Au- 
thority. We’ve spread that title out. 

I’m very proud to serve on the District of Columbia Sub- 
committee and certainly very proud of the achievements that have 
been made to add to the luster and strength of the District of Co- 
lumbia. As a result of the D.C. Revitalization Act, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has relieved the District of certain burdensome expenses, 
such as the unfunded pension liability and the Federal Government 
has also assumed a larger share of the Medicare costs and has 
taken over the operations of the prison system. 

Relieved of these cumbersome administrative tasks, local officials 
are now able to concentrate on the daily operations of the city. The 
city government can devote more time to improving police and fire 
services, collecting trash, fixing potholes, maintaining neighbor- 
hoods, and improving schools. These are the toughest tasks of all 
and the most important because they touch the lives of everybody 
on a day-to-day basis. 

This hearing does mark a new beginning; although we continue 
our bipartisan efforts from the 105th Congress, we do so with a re- 
freshing new landscape. As the Chief Financial Officer Anthony 
Williams has testified before this subcommittee on many occasions. 
This is the first time that he is here today as Mayor Anthony Wil- 
liams. I’m certainly pleased to welcome him in his new role. 

Although Mayor Williams has been on the job for less than a 
month, he’s already made a difference. I, too, applaud him for his 
commitment to fix potholes, sweep the streets, pick up the garbage, 
rid buildings of graffiti. It has been gratifying to see him with 
rolled up sleeves pouring over city documents and directing his 
staff to improve city services in a timely fashion. And I even note 
in today’s Post, too, the Mayor’s commitment and demand for a bet- 
ter short-term action plan from city agency directors. 

Yes, he’s tough on others, but he is just as tough on himself. I 
look forward to working with Mayor Williams and also with the 
City Council, its great members and its very able and effective 
chairman, Linda Cropp. 

There is much to be done, although I want to make it clear that 
I strongly believe that Congress should not try to micromanage the 
District of Columbia. That would be counterproductive, would en- 
croach on the legislative roles of the Mayor, the City Council and 
the Control Board. We can, however, be helpful in many ways. And 
like you, Mr. Chairman, and Ms. Norton, I think it’s time to restore 
substantial authority from the Control Board to the newly elected 
Mayor and to give him the flexibility he needs to effectively fulfill 
his role. 
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I also want to commend you, Mr. Chairman, for the bill that 
you’re about to introduce to give high school graduates in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the opportunity to attend State universities 
throughout the country at in-state tuition rates. It looks like a real- 
ly good and fair proposal, and I’m pleased to be a cosponsor with 
you, and I want to work with you in any way I can to get the legis- 
lation passed and implemented. 

As a former teacher. I’m most concerned about the status of edu- 
cation in the District of Columbia. At the hearing last September 
on the District of Columbia school system, I was alarmed at the de- 
clining test scores in math and science of students in the poor sec- 
tions of the city. Thousands of D.C. students are leaving school 
without the fundamental skills needed to find a job and function 
as productive members of their communities. Consequently, there 
are a high number of unemployed workers in the District who are 
undereducated and undertrained, unable to meet the emerging 
technological needs of the workplace. 

We must work together to find a way to break this cycle of fail- 
ure and defeat. The present economy is an information economy. 
People who can process information to develop goods and services 
and use technology effectively will excel in the next century. We 
must prepare those who are undereducated and underserved so 
that they, too, will be prepared for the new economy. 

It will mean lower taxes, better services, a higher quality of life, 
not only for the District, but for the region as a whole. In addition 
to work force development, there are many critical regional issues 
that challenge us to work together as a team, traffic congestion, 
growth management, water and air quality and getting our com- 
puters ready for the year 2000. 

I look forward to the testimony from our excellent panel. I want 
to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this very important meet- 
ing and for your leadership, Ms. Norton’s leadership and Mr. 
Horn’s leadership. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, and let me now introduce my 
distinguished colleague from California Mr. Horn, whose family 
roots go back deep into this city. 

Mr. Horn. 1840’s to be exact, and I’m the only one who hasn’t 
been born here but I went 1 year to high school here, Mr. Mayor. 
And this has been a great city over the years and the members of 
this subcommittee and the Speaker are very committed, as the pre- 
vious Speaker was, to help the government be a very responsive 
government. 

I congratulate you on your excellent record in the past as a pub- 
lic servant. I know you bring tremendous skills to the leadership 
and chief executive of this city and not too many mayors have had 
your experience. So you’re way ahead of the game. And I’ve gone 
through your program proposals. I think they’re excellent. 

And I think you need the power to appoint, to discipline, to re- 
move managers, not only at the top level, but also in the inter- 
mediate level. I remember one of the things that took me 5 years 
to get accomplished from the board of trustees of the California 
State University system and that was to provide flexibility of man- 
agement. We could appoint, we could remove, and we could pay ac- 
cording to their commitment on a particular contract, 6 months, 1 
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year. In other words, we provided a results-oriented government. 
We asked: what are you going to accomplish in this time period? 
I believe that you should be the judge of whether or not your man- 
agers have accomplished what was agreed on their contract. That 
will turn a bureaucracy around very rapidly. 

I think also that what you’ve said in here about children and 
health is very important, and recreation. And I would hope that the 
neighborhood school, which is really the visible aspect of govern- 
ment for people around them, would be able to combine health 
services at the local level, recreational services after school. Schools 
seldom have their lights on after 3 p.m. The community should be 
able to use those playing fields for little children under appropriate 
supervision. 

As I mentioned to your predecessor Mayor in one of these hear- 
ings, I stood for 3 hours in line in a sports shirt. No one knew I 
was a Member of Congress, and I just wanted to see how people 
were treated. The motor vehicle department was not treating them 
very well in that northeast operation; one, they didn’t even have 
their people informed as to what kind of service was there. 

So I happened to stand for 3 V 2 hours after asking five people who 
said, “oh, yes, this office will do that,” and then when I finally get 
to the window, it was sorry, it is 5:30 — that’s over in the municipal 
building.” That’s not very good; 200 citizens that day were standing 
in the heat, no one from management came out to say, “come on 
in, we’re going to cue you up and it’s cooler in here than it is out 
there.” The signs were misleading. The security guard was helpful, 
but untrained. 

So a little bit of initiative obviously was needed, and several hun- 
dred residents, black and white, in this city weren’t too happy with 
their experience. Neither was this Member of Congress. 

Economic development I think is key. And I recall when Disney 
was talking about desecrating a few Civil War battlefields to bring 
the feeling of history to people who had come to Washington. 

Washington is where much of our history has occurred and is oc- 
curring. Disney ought to be approached to build in the District of 
Columbia. That means Disney building new housing as a condition 
for them to occupy certain land. It means jobs for the citizens of 
this District. 

As for the public schools, the Mayor of Chicago has taken over 
education, and so should you. That will place responsibility. 

I know you have the interest. I think any powers we need to give 
you we should give you. And somebody mentioned micromanaging, 
my last micromanagement would be one pothole at Independence 
and 3rd 

Mayor Williams. Take that address down. 

Mr. Horn. It just about took my axle out the other night, Mr. 
Mayor. But you have my strongest support. Anything I can do to 
help, I will. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Horn. 

I just want to note for the record, although Mr. Horn who had 
grandparents who were born in the city, parents born in the city, 
kids born in the city, Mr. Horn wanted to be born in the city, but 
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he thought it was more important to he with his mother on that 
important day, and he couldn’t he here. 

I would like to call our panel of witnesses to testify: Dr. Alice 
Rivlin, the Control Board chair; Mayor Anthony Williams; and the 
City Council chairman, Linda Cropp. 

As you know, it’s the policy of the committee that all witnesses 
he sworn in before you testify. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. You can be seated. 

I ask unanimous consent any written statements be made a part 
of the permanent record. 

We will begin with Dr. Rivlin, who needs to leave by 10:30. Dr. 
Rivlin will be testifying before this subcommittee for the first time; 
followed by Mayor Williams, who will be testifying before the sub- 
committee for the first time as Mayor; and City Council Chair 
Cropp, who is now a frequent visitor and has testified before this 
committee. 

Dr. Rivlin. 

STATEMENTS OF ALICE RIVLIN, CHAIR, D.C. FINANCIAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY AND MANAGEMENT ASSISTANCE AUTHORITY; 

ANTHONY WILLIAMS, MAYOR, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; AND 

LINDA CROPP, CHAIR, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CITY COUN- 
CIL 

Ms. Rivlin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’m delighted to be here 
in this capacity. I think the citizens of the District may not realize 
how lucky they are to have the strong, constructive, bipartisan 
leadership of this committee helping us as we move into our new 
era. 

It’s also a pleasure to be on this panel with the new Mayor of 
the District, Anthony Williams, and with the chair of the Council, 
Linda Cropp. I think the District is very fortunate, and I say this 
even when I’m not with them, to have such strong, qualified elected 
officials at the helm to lead us as we move into this new era of ef- 
fective, responsive city government. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I do believe we are entering a new era in 
the District. There is renewed energy in the city and a sense of 
hope that the cooperative efforts of the District, the region and the 
Federal Government will help us build on the progress that the Na- 
tion’s Capital has made in the last few years. 

The District of Columbia Financial Responsibility and Manage- 
ment Assistance Authority, and I never can get through that whole 
title, affectionately known as the Control Board, has enormous re- 
spect for Mayor Williams. My four colleagues on the board and I 
are working hard to build a collaborative and constructive relation- 
ship with him. 

We’re also working closely with the new Council. The Council 
has three energetic new members elected in November. Both the 
new and the returning Council members are endeavoring to build 
on the positive results that the city has recently achieved. Alto- 
gether, it is a promising time to be working for the revitalization 
of the Nation’s Capital. 

As you have noted, Mr. Chairman, the Authority was created by 
an act of Congress in April 1995 to assist the District in restoring 
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financial solvency and improving management effectiveness. At the 
time, the District was virtually bankrupt. It was unable to pay its 
employees or its contractors. It was running a significant operating 
deficit and had a large accumulated deficit. Since the District’s 
bonds could not be sold at market rates, the U.S. Treasury was the 
city’s only source of funds. 

Moreover, the District at that time was not responding ade- 
quately to the needs of its citizens. Streets were filled with potholes 
and often went unplowed in winter. Citizens seeking ordinary serv- 
ices, such as motor vehicle inspections or building permits, encoun- 
tered long delays and often confused records. Medical care for the 
needy, child welfare services and assistance to the elderly were 
often lacking and inadequately provided. Crime was rising. Neigh- 
borhoods were decaying. The public schools were deteriorating. 
Residents and businesses were fleeing the city. 

Now, nearly 4 years later, the District is in much better shape. 
Thanks to the efforts of many people, including the former mem- 
bers of the Authority and my predecessor Andrew Brimmer, Mayor 
Williams in his former position as CFO, members of the Council, 
the President and the Congress, the District has not only stemmed 
the deterioration, it has considerably improved its overall condi- 
tion. 

When the books are closed on fiscal year 1998, which ended in 
September, they will show that the city ran an operating surplus 
for the second straight year and was able to pay off in its entirety 
its accumulated deficit. The city has greatly improved the integrity 
and internal controls of its budgeting process and financial sys- 
tems. The bills get paid, the taxes are collected, and the District’s 
securities sell at market rates. From a financial standpoint, the 
city’s comeback has been remarkable. 

However, while — and there’s always a however — while the fiscal 
progress has been gratifying, it is important for everybody to un- 
derstand that the city still faces an uncertain financial future. Its 
tax base is narrow and can grow only if vigorous efforts to attract 
new residents and enhance business opportunities are sustained 
and successful. Deferred maintenance and inadequate investment 
have left a legacy of decayed and outmoded infrastructure, from 
bursting pipes to leaky roofs and decrepit or nonexistent com- 
puters, and that will take substantial resources to put right. 

Similarly, while the quality of the District’s public services has 
demonstrably improved — and those lines. Congressman Horn, are 
shorter than they were before — much remains to be done. In re- 
sponse to the National Capital Revitalization and Government Self- 
Improvement Act passed by the Congress in 1997, the Authority 
has in the past year laid the groundwork for long-term, sustainable 
improvements in the quality of public services. Through the process 
of management reform and the establishment of a chief manage- 
ment officer to focus on service delivery improvements, the District 
has made measurable progress in the quality and efficiency of serv- 
ice. 

In recognition of the new era in the District, the Authority and 
the Mayor have signed a memorandum of agreement describing 
their new relationship. The memorandum makes clear that, while 
the Authority retains all of the responsibilities under the statute. 
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the Mayor will be in charge of the day-to-day running of the city 
and supervision of executive branch departments. The Mayor will 
also have the responsibility for program and policy matters related 
to the departments and agencies. There must be no confusion about 
who is in charge of delivering services, the Mayor is. 

The memorandum further states that the Chief Management Of- 
ficer will report to the Mayor and that most government agencies 
will report to the Mayor through the CMO. The agreement calls for 
the Mayor to combine the existing authority and staff of the city 
administrator with those of the CMO. 

The Metropolitan Police Department and the Office of Corpora- 
tion Council and some smaller agencies will report directly to the 
Mayor. The public schools will continue to report to the Authority. 
The agreement can be revoked by either the Authority or the 
M^or with 30 days’ written notice. 

To ensure effective communication and cooperation, the Author- 
ity has invited the Mayor to attend meetings of the Authority in 
a nonvoting capacity. And we have also extended the same invita- 
tion to the chair of the Council. We have met three times under 
the new arrangement, and we are communicating very well. 

I am very pleased by the strong working relationships that the 
elected and appointed officials of the city are developing. We have 
found shared purpose and common ground in our efforts to improve 
the District. Together, we are already working to achieve consensus 
in such areas as the fiscal year 2000 financial plan and budget, 
strategic plan priorities for the District, the National Capital Revi- 
talization Cooperation and a strategy for accelerating economic de- 
velopment. 

The Mayor has publicly stated his strong intentions to make im- 
mediate improvements in public services, and Authority members 
have told the Mayor that he can count on our full support in his 
efforts to improve the quality and performance of government serv- 
ices. The faster the better. All of us look forward to cleaner and 
safer streets and alleys, more responsive public officials, a safety 
net that is compassionate and timely, and all of the other things 
that citizens expect that their local government will effectively pro- 
vide. We believe visible short-run improvements are feasible, but 
we are also conscious that many aspects of the D.C. service deliv- 
ery are still deeply broken and will take sustained effort to repair. 

The Mayor and the Council and the Authority are also working 
toother on long-term priorities for the District. 

One of the fundamental goals we have all agreed on is accel- 
erating economic development. The District, through a collabo- 
rative process with the private sector, nonprofit organizations and 
community groups, recently issued an economic development strat- 
egy that focuses on a list of specific actions to leverage jobs and 
growth in the city. We view this approach as the beginning of an 
intensive effort to make the District more attractive to new busi- 
ness, retaining those businesses and Federal agencies that are al- 
ready located in the city and creating greater opportunity for 
neighborhood development, not just activity in the central business 
district. It is vital that we focus our attention on economic develop- 
ment. 

Other long-term priorities the Mayor, the Council and the Au- 
thority will stress in the coming months include improvements in 
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financial management, tax reform to create a more equitable struc- 
ture, targeted investments in technology and other infrastructure 
areas and the widespread improvement of public services. We will 
give special emphasis to investing in our young people and the 
skills and vitality of our work force. 

The Authority is working closely with Superintendent Arlene 
Ackerman to strengthen the D.C. public schools. There is no ques- 
tion that, as Congresswoman Morelia has noted, that our ability to 
build a bright future for the city and to keep and attract residents 
requires quality public education and safe schools. We are opti- 
mistic that the strides made in the last year to rebuild decaying 
schools, make facilities safer and increase the quality of education 
are laying the groundwork for sustained improvement in education; 
and we are working closely with the Superintendent, the Emer- 
gency Transitional Education Board of Trustees and the elected 
school board to make that happen. 

Finally, the District must make the transition to normal govern- 
ance. This city, like every other city in America, deserves to be 
managed by professional managers responsible to elected officials 
who, in turn, are responsible to an engaged electorate. Democracy 
is the cornerstone of our Nation’s heritage; and the District should 
be an example of how well democracy can work, not a shameful ex- 
ception. 

We all recognize that the District is our Nation’s Capital at the 
same time it is a local community. As such, it occupies a unique 
and sometimes complex place in our governmental structure. The 
District is fundamentally intertwined with the Federal Govern- 
ment. The city’s prosperity, its well-being, its future are all influ- 
enced by how we interact with the Federal Government and re- 
sponsibly steward the resources that support the city, both as a 
community and as a capital. 

In 1995, and again in 1997, the Congress was sufficiently con- 
cerned about the condition of the District that it passed laws aimed 
at improving the financial and management health of the city. The 
laws stipulated that control periods would remain in force — and the 
Authority would remain active — until certain conditions were met. 
The District was required to first run its operating budget without 
a deficit for 4 consecutive years and to repay any borrowings by the 
Authority. More general provisions of the law mandated that the 
District improve the quality of its public services and strengthen 
the structure of government in the city and help sort out the func- 
tions between the District and the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the District is on its way to accomplishing the 
goals and objectives of the congressional statutes, but let me stress 
that we’re not there yet. I’ve highlighted some of the achievements 
today and some of the issues we will be working on in coming 
months. Through the cooperation that the Mayor, the Council and 
the Authority have established, I believe we will continue to make 
progress in meeting the goals set by the Congress so the District 
can make the transition to normal government as soon as possible. 
I know the Mayor and the Council chair join me in welcoming the 
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opportunity to come back to the Hill and report to the sub- 
committee as we move toward the statutory objectives that will 
bring about a timely return to normal governance. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Dr. Rivlin, thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Rivlin follows:] 
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Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. It is a great 
pleasure to be here with you today. 1 welcome the opportunity to discuss the District 
of Columbia and its recent progress. 

It is also a pleasure to be on this panel with the new Mayor of the District of 
Columbia, Anthony Williams, and with the Chair of the Council, Linda Cropp. The 
District is indeed fortunate to have such strong, qualified elected officials at the helm to 
lead us into a new era of effective, responsive city government. 

Mr. Chaiiman, I believe we ^ entering a new era in the District. It is an exciting 
time of new leadership and new opportunity. There is renewed energy in the city and a 
sense of hope that, through the cooperative efforts of the District, the region and the 
Federal Government, the progress that the Nation’s Capital has made in the past few 
years will accelerate. 

The District of Columbia Financial Responsibility and Management Assistance 
Authority (the Authority) has enormous respect for Mayor Williams. My four 
colleagues and 1 are working hard to build a collaborative and constructive relationship 
with him. We also are working closely with the new Council. The Council has three 
energetic new members elected in November. Both new and remming Council 
Members are endeavoring to build on the positive results that the City has recently 
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achieved. All together, it is a promising time to be working for the revitalization of 
the Nation’s Capital. 

District’s Status 

As you know, the Authority was created by an act of Congress in April, 1995, to assist 
the District in restoring financial solvency and improving management effectiveness. 

At the time of the Authority’s creation, the District Government was virmally 
bankrupt: it was unable to pay its employees or its contractors, it was runjiing a 
significant operating deficit and a large accumulated deficit. Since the District’s bonds 
could not be sold at market rates, the U S. Treasury was the City’s only source of 
funds. 

Moreover, the District at that time was not responding adequately to the needs of its. 
citizens. Streets were filled with potholes and often went unplowed in winter. Citizens 
seeking ordinary services, such as motor vehicle inspections or building permits, 
encountered long delays and often confused records. Medical care for the needy, child 
welfare services, and assistance to the elderly were often lacking or inadequately 
provided. Crime was rising, neighborhoods were decaying, and the public schools 
were deteriorating. Residents and businesses were fleeing the City. 

Nearly four years later, the District is in much better shape. Thanks to the efforts of 
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many people, including the former members of the Authority, Mayor Williams in his 
former position as Chief Financial Officer, Members of the Council, the President and 
the Congress, the District has not only stemmed the deterioration, it has considerably 
improved its overall condition. When the books are closed on FY 1998, they will 
show that the City ran an operating suiplus for the second straight year and was able to 
pay off its accumulated deficit. The City has greatly improved the integrity and 
internal controls of its budgeting process and financial systems. The bills get paid, 
taxes are collected, and the District’s securities sell at market rates. From a financial 
standpoint, the City’s comeback has been remarkable. 

However, while the fiscal progress has been gratifying, it is important to understand 
that the City still faces an uncertain financial future. Its tax base is narrow and can 
only grow if vigorous efforts to attract new residents and enhance business 
opportunities are sustained and successful. Deferred maintenance and inadequate 
investment have left a legacy of decayed and outmoded infrastructure - from bursting 
pipes to leaky roofs and decrepit or non-existent computers - that will take substantial 
resources to put right. 

Similarly, while the quality of the District's public services has demonstrably 
improved, much remains to be done. In response to the National Capital Revitalization 
and Government Self-Improvement Act passed by Congress in 1997, the Authority has 
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in the past year laid the ground work for long terra, sustainable improvements in the 
quality of public services. Through the process of management reform and the 
establishment of a Chief Management Officer to focus on service delivery 
improvements, the District has made measurable progress in the quality and efficiency 
of service. As the Authority’s last annual report details, public services in many 
agencies are better than they used to be. With siwtained effort, they will be even belter 
in the near future. 

Relationship with Elected Officials 

In recognition of the new era in the District, the Authority and the Mayor have signed 
a Memorandum of Agreement describing their new relationship. The memorandum 
makes clear that, while the Authority retains all its responsibilities under the statute, 
the Mayor will be in charge of the day-to-day running of the City and supervision of 
executive branch departments. The Mayor will also have the responsibility for 
program and policy matters related to these departments and agencies. There must be 
no confusion about who is in charge of delivering services: the mayor is. 

The memorandum further states that the Chief Management Officer (CMO) will report 
to the Mayor, and that most government agencies will report to the Mayor through the 
CMO. The agreement calls for the Mayor to combine the existing authority and staff 
of the City Administrator with those of the CMO. The Metropolitan Police 
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Department, the Office of Corporation Council and some smaller agencies will report 
directly to the Mayor. The Public Schools will continue to report to the Authority. 
The agreement can be revoked by either the Authority or the Mayor with 30 days’ 
written notice. 

To ensure effective cooperation and communication, the Authority has invited the 
Mayor to attend meetings of the Authority in a non-voting capacity. The Authority has 
extended the same invitation to the Chair of the Council. We have already met three 
times under this new arrangement and are communicating well . 

I am very pleased by the strong working relationships that the elected and appointed 
officials of the City are developing. We have found shared purpose and common 
ground in our efforts to improve the District. Together, we are already working to 
achieve consensus in such areas as the Fiscal Year 2000 financial plan and budget, 
strategic plan priorities for the District, the National Capital Revitalization 
Corporation, and a strategy for accelerating economic development. 

The Mayor has publicly stated his strong intentions to make immediate improvements 
in public services, and Authority Members have told the Mayor that he can count on 
our full support in his efforts to improve the quality and performance of government 
services. And the faster the better! All of us look forward to cleaner and safer streets 
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and alleys, more responsive public officials, a safety net that is compassionate and 
timely, and all of the other things that citizens expect that their local government will 
effectively provide. We believe that visible short-run improvements are feasible, but 
we are also conscious that many aspects of D.C. service delivery are still deeply 
broken and will take sustained effort to repair. 

Long-term Priorities 

The Mayor, the Council and the Authority are also working together on long term 
priorities for the District. One of the fundamental goals that we have agreed upon is 
accelerating economic development. The District, through a collaborative process with 
the private sector, non-profit organizations and community groups, recently issued an 
economic development strategy that focuses on a list of specific actions to leverage jobs 
and growth in the City. We view this approach as the beginning of an intensive effort 
to make the District more attractive to new business, retaining those businesses and 
Federal agencies that are already located in the City, and creating greater opportunity 
for neighborhoods development - not just activity in the central business district. It is 
vital that we focus our attention on economic development: the economic health and 
fumre vitality of the District are directly tied to the success of our efforts in this area. 

Other long term priorities the Mayor, the Council and the Authority will stress in the 
comings months include continued improvements in financial management, tax leform 
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to create a more equitable structure, targeted investments in technology and other 
infrastructure areas, and the widespread improvement of public services. We will give 
special emphasis to investing in our young people and the skills and vitality of our 
workforce. 

The Authority is working closely with Superintendent Arlene Ackerman to strengthen 
the D.C. Public Schools. There is no question that our ability to build a brighter future 
for the City, and to keep and attract residents, requires quality public education and 
safe schools. We are optimistic that the strides made in the last year to rebuild 
decaying schools, make facilities safer, and increase the quality of the education that all 
children receive, are laying the groundwork for sustained improvement in education. 
The Authority, in collaboration with the Superintendent of Schools, the Emergency 
Transitional Education Board of Trustees, and the Board of Education must make the 
schools a beacon of hope and opportunity for the District. Along with the Mayor and 
the Council, we are also working closely with UDC to strengthen public higher 
education in the District. 

Return to Normal Governance 

Finally, the District must make the transition to normal governance. This City, like 
every other city in America, deserves to be managed by professional managers 
responsible to elected officials who, in turn, are responsible to an engaged electorate. 
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Democracy is the cornerstone of our nation’s heritage, and the District should be an 
example of how well democracy can work, not a shameful exception. 

We all recognize that the District is our nation’s capital at the same time it is our local 
community. As such, it occupies a unique and sometimes complex place in our 
governmentai structure. The District is fundamentally intertwined with the Federal 
Government. The City’s prosperity, its well-being, its future are all influenced by how 
we interact with the Federal Government and responsibly steward the resources that 
support the City - both the community and the capital. 

In 1995 and 1997, the Congress was sufficiently concerned about the condition of the 
District that it passed laws aimed at improving the financial and management health of 
the City. The laws stipulate that control periods would remain in force -- and the 
Authority would remain active - until certain conditions were met. The District was 
required to first run its operating budget without a deficit for four consecutive years, 
and to repay any borrowings by the Authority. More general provisions of the law 
mandated that the District improve the quality of its public services and strengthen the 
structure of government in the City, and help to sort out the functions between the 
District and the Federal Government. 


Mr. Chairman, the District is on its way to accomplishing the goals and objectives of 
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the Congressional statutes, but let me stress that we are not there yet. In ray testimony 
today, I have highlighted some of the achievements made so far and some of the issues 
that we will be working on in the coming months. Through the cooperation that the 
Mayor, the Council and the Authority have established, I believe we will continue 
making progress in meeting the goals set by Congress so that the District can make the 
transition to normal governance as soon as possible. I know that the Mayor and the 
Council Chair join me in welcoming opportunities to come back to the Hill md report 
to the Subcommittee as we move toward the statutory objectives that will help to bring 
about a timely return to normal governance. 

Conclusion 

In closing, I wish to say again how pleased all the members of the Authority are that a 
new, more promising era is dawning in the District. We look forward to a close 
working relationship with the new Mayor and the new Council. We hope to continue 
our strong relationship with you, Mr. Chairman, and with the Subcommittee. We all 
have the same goal: to bring about permanent and positive change for the citizens of 
the District and the nation’s capital. 
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Mr. Davis. Mayor Williams. 

Mayor Williams. Yes. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, Congresswoman Norton, Congresswoman Morelia, Con- 
gressman Horn, it’s a pleasure to testify here again to the general 
committee not as CFO to the District, but as Mayor. It’s a real 
honor to be on the panel with Chairwoman Cropp and Chairwoman 
Rivlin. 

And I have a power point presentation I would like to make that 
states our vision for the Nation’s Capital, the progress we’ve made, 
current efforts under way and where we see ourselves going. 

First, to talk about progress, we can go to the next slide. We talk 
about the financial health and, just to reiterate briefly, we have 
balanced the budget of our city for the past 3 years. I would argue 
that we’ve gone further and faster than any other American city in 
a financial recovery. We have in 1998 retired an accumulated def- 
icit we inherited of $350 million, with a surplus on top of that with- 
out any resort to financing of that debt. So that was done the old- 
fashioned, hard way. 

We’ve received a ratings upgrade of the District’s bond rating 
and in our last transaction actually had a transaction that per- 
formed at an investment grade in practical reality. 

We received a clean audit in our last financial statement and 
look forward to having one in this financial statement with a lot 
of hard work. 

We have generated a budget surplus of at least $400 million in 
1998 and, as I stated earlier, have eliminated that accumulated 
deficit. 

We’ve also made progress in public safety. Homicides in the Dis- 
trict have declined 46 percent since 1991 and are at their lowest 
levels in 12 years. 

Violent crime is down 19 percent, property crimes have declined, 
and there’s also been a decline in total crimes committed. 

Our new police chief, who I think is really setting an example of 
standing up, taking responsibility and taking charge, has an- 
nounced that a captain is going to be assigned to every watch; and 
I think this will further strengthen the lines of accountability. 

We have got a lot further to go. He is the first to recognize that. 
But I think he is really a model and an example of where our agen- 
cy heads to go. 

And I might add, our agency heads have a way to go. The action 
plans that we receive from our agency heads needed work. They 
didn’t have the breadth and the depth that I expected, but I did 
not characterize and I would not characterize those plans as shod- 
dy. Because, you know, as I’m going to discuss in a second. I’m the 
coach of a team now, the District government. I’m proud of my 
team. In the locker room, there’s going to be an exchange and prob- 
ably it won’t be pretty and you wouldn’t want to televise it, but out 
on the field, I take responsibility for my managers. 

Going on. We want to foster a strong Federal relationship, devel- 
oping the role initially of the Federal Government as a good cor- 
porate citizen. I’ve traveled to cities around this country looking at 
best practices. Many of the Mayors in these cities are very envious 
of us because, unlike any cities like Philadelphia or Detroit, we 
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didn’t lose a huge manufacturing job base in the city. We still have 
a job base from the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government, whether we like it or not — and I hap- 
pen to like it more than not, it depends on the day — is our No. 1 
corporate citizen. And we want to foster that relationship. And one 
of the key ways to do that is responding promptly and profes- 
sionally to Federal requests and offers of assistance. 

Too often in the past, there have been offers of assistance or have 
been entreaties from the Federal Government generally or from the 
Congress or from individual cabinet departments, and phone calls 
that haven’t even been answered. We’ve got to change that. 

We want to be a true model for other cities in our relationship 
with the Federal Government and proactively engage Federal agen- 
cies. If there is any discretionary Federal grant out there in any 
of the cabinet agencies, we want to be first in line. Not that we’re 
going to elbow other cities out of the way, but we’re going to defi- 
nitely use our proximity to these Federal departments. That’s a 
competitive advantage we have, and we take it very seriously. 

A vision for our government — I’ve stated it for 6 months now. 
Many people are tired of hearing it. But I think it remains one gov- 
ernment, good government and self-government for our city. One 
city and one government focused on major policy initiatives, wheth- 
er they be in the areas of labor, whether they be in the areas of 
continuing management improvements, whether they be in the 
areas of health care or education or economic development, one city 
and one government should meet these challenges. 

Restoring faith and confidence in our government by major serv- 
ice delivery improvements and, finally, unifying our government 
and creating a foundation for lasting self-government. 

To talk about one city and one government briefly, it’s a vision 
of, very, very importantly, public/private partnerships coming to- 
gether to meet the challenges that confront our city. 

I think everyone would agree that to do the things we have to 
do in our city, whether they’re meeting the needs of children, re- 
building the human services network, that where one half of it has 
been placed practically in Federal receivership, focusing on the 
needs of work force development or our workers, economic develop- 
ment, health care, all of these things are going to take the govern- 
ment working with the community, working with our nonprofit in- 
stitutions, working with the private sector, to successfully realize 
the government cannot do it alone. 

Some of our major initiatives: One major initiative, as I’ve stated 
many times, is that our children are our future; and that includes 
providing a safe, clean environment for our children, providing 
after-school programs for our children, again in the partnership 
that I talked about and, very, very importantly, supporting chil- 
dren in a neighborhood context, in a community context with the 
faith community and the other sectors I’ve talked about providing 
that whole continuum of education, including programs for healthy 
children, school readiness programs, looking at our parks and li- 
braries to see that they’re doing their job to support our children 
and, very, very importantly, supporting our parents so that our 
parents understand and are oriented on what it means to have a 
child in school and what those expectations should be. 
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Some initiatives on rebuilding the human service network. 
Again, in partnership; the government cannot do this alone. And I 
will also state, rebuilding this network is going to require — and 
this is a theme that will come up again and again — is going to re- 
quire some choices. There’s no silver bullet. If there were an easy 
choice, if there were an obvious choice, it would have been made 
by now. So it’s going to require some choices. 

But it involves providing quality health care to the greatest num- 
ber of our citizens to support our other policy initiatives. It means 
meeting our children’s needs before, during and after school. It 
means supporting our mothers initially and then families as a 
whole in moving from welfare to work. And, very, very importantly, 
it means utilizing more effectively the Federal money we’re now re- 
ceiving for drug treatment and prevention. We receive a significant 
amount of money from drug treatment and prevention, and we can 
do a better job with it. 

Work force development is very, very important to me. Work 
force development to me is essentially focusing on the issues of pay 
and the issues of performance. And both must go together. It’s not 
simply an issue of we’re going to have more accountability and 
workers have to do more and leaving it at that. It’s really com- 
bining both of those tools together. 

It includes managed competition. It includes effective labor 
agreements, working in partnership with labor, not only on a gen- 
eral management level but, most importantly, down in the agencies 
where the results are actually going to be achieved. 

It means focused and effective training for our workers, each 
worker having a customized, individual training kit, a development 
program, if you will, that that worker can pursue, with the support 
of management, to realize that worker’s aims — that employee’s 
aims and our agency and our government’s aims as well. It also 
means, very, very importantly, the information systems and the 
communication systems to support what our workers are doing. 

As a former CFO and as a former background manager, if you 
will, I am a strong, fervent supporter in the groundwork that’s 
been laid by the management reform program and the need to con- 
tinue these long-term investments. The last thing I want to do as 
Mayor, in focusing our short-term visible concrete gains that I be- 
lieve we can realize, is to do that, rob from the longer term man- 
agement improvements I think we know we all need. And I echo 
what Alice Rivlin said in that regard. 

Continuing on in economic development. It’s defining the role of 
our city as the vital center of a regional economy; it’s spurring 
growth; it’s achieving jobs for District residents not only in our city 
but in our region. It’s developing our city as an international trade 
center, recognizing we have the largest diplomatic community in 
the world. And, finally, appointing a Deputy Mayor for Economic 
Development who can coordinate not only the planning and devel- 
opment functions but also those functions with our tax programs 
that, as you know, have a major impact on investment decisions to 
stay or leave our city. 

It’s a matter of leveraging public-private partnerships, restruc- 
turing the Grants Management Office and related processes, put- 
ting them on a fee-for-service program, for example, trying to uti- 
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lize, to the maximum extent possible, every Federal dollar we have 
available, establishing budget priorities that leverage and that re- 
flect these partnerships that I talked about. 

Health care priorities I talked about, and I will just mention 
briefly again. It includes children, our low-income adult population 
and our elderly, very, very importantly, again, a whole continuum 
of health care making the choices we have to make over the next 
year to really focus our precious health care dollars. And that 
means bringing together our private service providers, our HMOs, 
our labor unions, our public hospitals, Medicaid. I think I’ve gotten 
every one together on a health care strategy for the District. 

Service delivery improvements. Much has been stated about serv- 
ice delivery improvements and their role in creating both an invest- 
ment climate in our city and, very, very importantly, restoring hope 
and confidence in our government. 

And I mentioned some of the things that we’re focusing on right 
now, including streamlining the business licensing and permitting 
process; establishing effective and reliable — or improving — making 
more effective and reliable our trash collection; cleaning streets and 
alleys; paving roads. They’re all listed here. All of these are the 
kinds of visible, tangible, concrete improvements that we are work- 
ing for with our agencies. 

And just to give you some illustrative examples in public works, 
licensing and permitting. In public works, for example, it’s a matter 
of conducting a customer service survey to establish a baseline 
measurement of where we are with the public. It’s a matter of im- 
plementing managed competition programs in selected areas and in 
most of these areas where government isn’t even doing the work 
right now. So in many areas it’s not a matter of outsourcing what 
employees are doing but it’s a matter of extending government’s 
reach and government’s impact in our neighborhoods in innovative 
ways. 

It’s a matter of increasing the involvement in the private sector 
and internships and mentoring and partnerships. And it’s — very, 
very important when we talk about public works — a matter of part- 
nership with the community. Not to get graphic, but rats eat food 
left by someone, you know. Trash on the streets doesn’t fall from 
the sky. It comes from somewhere. So those partnerships are very, 
very important. 

To continue on, on a short-term improvement tool kit. I’ve asked 
our agencies to come back to me with action plans that distinguish 
between short-term, visible, concrete results and the longer term 
strategies our agencies are working on and that I strongly support. 
But to distinguish the two and in working on these short-term im- 
provements to reach into a tool kit, I want to provide them to make 
sure that these things happen. 

And I list some of them here, you know: Asking what your cus- 
tomers want; thinking first about what your customers want; 
thinking about how you can do more with less. 

In many, many instances we’re going from a situation over the 
last 3 years in our government of where we were getting less for 
more to where, in the short-term, we’re getting more for more and 
to where, ultimately, we want to get more for less. That’s kind of 
a continuum we’re going around. We’re telling them to use existing 
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resources, to reach for the stars, to take a chance, to measure their 
progress, to lead by doing. Very, very important in talking about 
that tool kit. 

The long-term tool kit includes the area of managed competition, 
identifying the functions where our employees can be given the re- 
sources and can compete. This isn’t a matter of taking jobs held by 
good, diligent government workers and shipping them to Indonesia 
or something. It’s a matter of competing, giving our employees the 
resources and the tools to compete. 

And what I found looking closely at other cities is that we don’t 
lose thousands of good-paying jobs for our workers, but what we do 
get is we get better quality at lower costs for our citizens, and our 
employees have pride in the work that they’re doing. 

The longer-term tool kit also includes a personnel assessment, 
asking each of our managers to conduct this assessment and to 
maintain this assessment, not just to ensure accountability but 
again to support the individual training and development needs of 
our employees and giving them the resources they need. 

I list some of the others here. I think the committee, and I know 
because of its work in general oversight, is well familiar with per- 
formance measurement, activity-based costing and the need for 
cross-cutting governmental cooperation. 

On this next slide, I just briefly try to distinguish between the 
short-term action plans and the long-term action plans. In the 
short-term action plans, I am talking about time lines of anywhere 
from now to 1 year, and I am stating that we have to show our 
public visible improvements beginning in 6 months. And I keep 
clarifying this, we are talking about visible improvements realized 
within 6 months. I am not saying that the city will be completely 
fixed within 6 months. 

We are talking about using existing resources. We are talking 
about an infrastructure, emphasizing enhanced management, rede- 
ploying existing resources. It is a matter of, as I did as CFO and 
now as Mayor, working very closely with the financial authority, 
very closely with our managers in personnel and procurement and 
technology to see that we have the supply lines to get these man- 
agement changes done quickly, because often the snags are in pro- 
curement or personnel or some of these cross-cutting support func- 
tions. 

Priorities is focusing on improvements visible to the public; I just 
distinguish in the long term by focusing on priorities. In the long 
term, we are focusing on priorities that are internal, that are back- 
ground, that support, day by day, the short-term initiatives, but 
are nonetheless very, very important. 

To give you an example would be the work that we are putting 
in phones, for example. We want to put in place over the short 
term measures that will give our citizens prompt and professional 
response to their phone calls, and I honestly believe that this can 
happen within 6 months. 

On the other hand, I strongly support efforts to put in place the 
technology and the resources to give all of our citizens one-stop 311 
inquiry into our government. Now that, longer term, is going to 
take resources and it is going to take long-term initiative. It is 
going to take some improved technology. The short term is going 
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to take some improvisation and entrepreneurial leadership and 
know-how. I think we can do both. 

Talk about unified government, Congresswoman Norton has spo- 
ken to this and so has Alice, and I think the need by this Mayor 
and this government to command the respect of our country and 
support the return to full self-government for our city, to support 
the statement that democracy can work in our city. And democracy 
working in our city is not just a question of our government work- 
ing effectively; it is a civic culture and civic leadership working 
with our government to show that we all working together that can 
make this thing work. 

As I state here, it is important for the executive to regain statu- 
tory authority over agencies and their personnel; and I think Mem- 
bers have spoken to this, and I believe that is a first phase in our 
effort to return self-government to our city, that this is sorely need- 
ed, that we need this restoration of accountability and faith in 
elected leadership as a foundation for the kinds of independence 
and self-government that we are talking about. 

We have spoken to the memorandum of agreement. I would sim- 
ply state that on the memorandum of agreement much has been 
stated about the need to give the Mayor this hiring and firing au- 
thority, and I strongly support that. I believe it is necessary. But 
having said that and without contradicting myself, I have got a 
very, very close working relationship with the financial authority, 
a good working relationship with the Council, and on a day-to-day 
basis, I think the job is getting done. So I don’t want to leave this 
committee with the feeling that the job is not getting done and I 
can’t do my job without this authority, but that authority would en- 
hance the ability to move forward on some of these changes. 

As I state here on this slide, I fully support returning the statu- 
tory power to the Mayor taken in the Revitalization Act, and that 
this effort to bring the Control Board into a dormant status 1 year 
ahead of schedule is supported by this Mayor with the under- 
standing that this Mayor not only supports the long-term improve- 
ments that have been initiated. I really do believe that, but this 
Mayor also supports, having been the independent CFO, a strong 
CFO function in our city and a strong management function in our 
city. 

Now, we are looking for a full-time city administrator and we are 
going to look all over the country for a full-time city administrator. 
In the interim period, yours truly, with the help of an expert team 
of advisers and assistants, is going to manage the government. We 
are going to do this with outside help and with help from the Fed- 
eral Government and with assistance that we have tapped from 
throughout the government to give us the day-to-day cooperation of 
operational responsibilities, to give us the ability to proactively 
push this change agenda. 

So, saying that over the next 2 months, however long it takes to 
bring a city administrator, I am going to manage this government 
is not to say that I am going to micromanage this government. 
Those functions are going to be delegated out to selected individ- 
uals of the kind that I have talked about. But I do think that it 
is very, very important in this period for us to bring to this man- 
agement change agenda, both in the long term and actually in the 
short term, something that we have had missing; and that is some- 
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thing that I think only elected leadership provides, and that is 
leadership. We can have great plans, we can have great organiza- 
tion and great controls, but without leadership on the ground in 
the agencies, we are not going to get where we need to go. 

Some people have said, how are you going to do that without 
completely robbing yourself of any public contact. What I envision 
is pushing these changes through the agencies, working in the 
agencies, meeting with employees and doing what I did as CFO. I 
had 60 “brown bag lunches” with employees as CFO. I am going 
to have the same kind of contact with employees as Mayor, work- 
ing with labor unions, working with the employees on the ground, 
seeing how they do their jobs. 

I am talking about improving phones; I am going to answer the 
phones. I am talking about sweeping the streets; I am going to go 
out there with our agencies and sweep the streets. We talk about 
citizen contact; our citizen contact is going to be geared toward 
working with our neighbors on neighborhood strategies to improve 
how government services our neighborhoods, working with neigh- 
borhoods to take greater responsibility to improve things like graf- 
fiti, clean streets and very, very importantly, working with our 
neighborhoods to get their input on what these short-term plans 
should be. So this is not robbing ourselves of this critical element 
of support to get this job done. 

I am excited about the opportunity that the citizens of the Dis- 
trict have given me and this unique opportunity we have to work 
in partnership with this Congress, as we have had with the admin- 
istration, and to work with the Financial Authority, Dr. Rivlin and 
Chairman Cropp. 

So I thank the committee and look forward to answering your 
questions. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mayor Williams follows:] 
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A Vision for Our Nation’s Capital 

Testimony of Mayor Anthony Williams 

Subcommittee on the District of Columbia 
Committee on Government Reform and Oversight 
U,S. House of Representatives 

January 22, 1999 


Chairman Davis, Congresswoman Norton, and Members of the Committee, thank you for 
the opportunity to testify before you today. It is indeed an honor and a privilege to share 
with the committee my administration’s vision for the District of Columbia. 

Before I get started, I would like to acknowledge two extremely important partners in the 
District’s rehabilitation; City Council Chair Linda Cropp and Financial Control Board 
Authority Alice Rivlin. Together we have forged a partnership that is completely 
committed to the best interests of the District and its residents. This commitment and a 
shared vision of restoring an effective, united government to the citizens of the District 
has allowed us to work together with a singleness of purpose though we serve in three 
separate entities. 

One of the hallmarks of my administration will be openness and accessibility, I have 
instituted regularly scheduled meetings between the Mayor and the City Council as well 
as between the Mayor and the Control Board. 1 am also instituting regularly scheduled 
office hours so that citizens can come directly to me and discuss their concerns. 

Members of the Committee, I would like to begin my testimony in a different manner 
than my predecessors. Today I will be using a “PowerPoint” program to assist my 
remarks. This is not only an effective means of communication, but symbolic of the 
different technology, that can improve performance and efficiency, but to date has not 
been utilized by the District. 


Progress 


The District is a unique entity in this countiyv As host of the Federal government, 
it enjoys enormous benefits that are the envy of major urban areas Through 
conversations with fellow Mayors around the country, most prominently Mayor Rendell 
of Philadelphia and Mayor Goldsmith of Indianapolis, 1 learned that part of a mayor’s job 
is to inform the public of the good that is occurring in their city. That is why I am happy 
to report that the District of Columbia has made what can objectively be described as 
significant progress in several important areas. 
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Financial Health 

On the financial front we have: 

• Balanced the budget for the past three years; 

• Received an upgrade of the District’s Bond Rating from Wall Street, 

• Received a clean audit demonstrating that our financial house is in order, and 

• Generated a budget surplus of nearly $400 million in fiscal year 1998 

Finally, as you may have read, we have also eliminated our long-term deficit 

This progress is gratifying and will be helpful to the District’s long term growth 
Eventually, these financial successes will impact on the lives of every resident in one 
form or another, but today they are just numbers on a page of paper. Truer measures of 
the quality of life of District residents can and must be found. 

Public Safety 

Significant gains in the war on crime have also been made. Public safety is the most 
important and basic need of our citizens. If people are not safe in their homes and fear 
for the safety and well being of their children, then we have failed as a society. Top 
Wall Street bond ratings do not matter if we can not live in peace. To that end. I am 
heartened by the downward trend that the district has experienced this decade 

• Homicides in the District have declined by 46% since 1991, and are at their lowest 
levels in 12 years. 

• Violent crime is down 19%, property crimes have declined 12% and there has been a 
13% decline in the total number of crimes committed. 

• To further protect our citizens. Chief Ramsey has recently announced that a Captain 
will be assigned to every- watch and every police district-further strengthening lines of 
accountability. 

These are strong initial steps. But we have a long journey ahead of us, and it would be 
foolhardy to think that because of these aforementioned successes that we can now tell 
the passengers it is safe to unbuckle their seat belts and walk around the cabin. Through 
the hard work of many, we have indeed taken off and are aloft, but 1 hope we are still in 
the ascent and I intend to work as if we are still far from our shared goal. 

Foster Strong Federal Relationship 

We will not get to our shared destination without cooperation. The concept of 
developing a role for the Federal government as a good corporate citizen is first and 
foremost. 1 would like to see the continuation of the premium placed on the restoration 
of the District that enjoys bi-partisan support of the White Flouse and the Congress I 
want to see that the pledge made by Former Speaker Gingrich, to use federal monies to 
make the District “one of the real urban jewels on the planet” comes to fruition. 
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In turn, the Federal government, especially the legislative branch, deserves a functioning 
local government. It deserves a government that promptly and professionally responds to 
federal requests, not to mention offers of assistance. 

I want the nation to be able to look to the relationship between the District and the 
Federal government as a model for municipal-federal cooperation. Accordingly, 1 have 
directed my agency heads to actively engage the federal agencies. When we work 
together to address problems, we can have an impact. I will, throughout my tenure, look 
to you in Congress to work toward our shared goal for the District 


Vision 

One Government-Good Government-Self-Government 

For too long the District has stated what it does not have, rather than explore what 
more it can do with the resources it has. One of the challenges facing my administration 
is to begin to command respect from people outside of the district, not just demand it. 
Throughout my campaign for Mayor 1 repeated the mantra: One Government- Good 
Government-Self-Government. These six simple words comprise my vision for the city. 


One City, One Government 

The District is one city. We need to bring together our different communities: the public 
and private sectors, the non-profit organizations and members of the faith community, to 
address the major problems plaguing our city and to accomplish the major initiatives of 
my administration. 


Williams Administration Initiatives 

Our Children, Our Future 

Children are the top priority of this administration. The young people are our future and 
they must be our focus. We need to support our children outside of the school setting. 
Providing a continuum of education that encourages a lifetime of learning. This starts 
with a safe, clean environment in which our children can learn. It includes a preventative 
health care program and a safety net, in case they do get sick. This includes challenging 
after-school programs that help our children to become well-rounded adults ready for a 
quality post-secondary education. Finally, parents, and indeed all adults, must play a 
role preparing children for school and encouraging them to graduate 
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Rebuild Human Service Network 

Another concern of my administration is the restoration of the District’s human service 
network. Over the last four years, the human service network in our city has been 
devastated by budget cuts. We now must invest in our human service network to restore 
the critical services that our citizens so desperately rely upon. This may mean an initial 
increase in investments in the short-term to reduce long-term overall costs to the District. 
But the return on our investment in people is immeasurable. 

Workforce Development 

The District government needs to do a better job preparing its employees for work We, 
as a government, need to ensure that there is flexibility in our labor agreements I will 
propose that we consider exploring the benefits of managed competition. We also need to 
focus on effective training and motivation for the tasks at hand. We need to upgrade our 
information systems and communications network to integrate operations and maximize 
efficiency. 

Economic Development 

The financial success we have experienced in the District is, in some significant part, 
attributable to the increased tax revenue from an upswing in the economy. But the global 
economy is going to eventually constrict, and therefore it is incumbent on us to spur 
growth that does not simply result from a surging macro-economy. As I have stated on 
many occasions, economic development is critical to achieving jobs for district residents 
and sustained revenue grov^th for the city. The District has tremendous assets that other 
cities do not have, including 22 million tourists, outstanding housing stock, and 
neighborhoods that are the envy of many. Additionally, we must capitalize on 
Washington as an international city. We must make Washington an international 
business city and tap into the embassies and diplomats that live in the city. I will be 
appointing an interim Deputy Mayor for Economic Development to be responsible for 
assisting me in moving critical projects forward in the District. This person will also 
work to implement the National Capital Revitalization Corporation. 

Leverage Public-Private Partnerships 

I touched on public-private partnerships earlier in my remarks, but because of the 
importance that I place on them I would like to elaborate further. The Office of Grants 
Management will play a significant role in this process and 1 am restructuring the office 
accordingly. In addition, my office needs to establish budget priorities so that we can 
concentrate our resources to support these public-private partnerships. Finally, we need 
to leverage the best practices from leading local companies so that we can learn from 
their successes and their failures and bring that knowledge to the public sector 
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Health Care Priorities 

There are few sershces to the citizens of this city more important than health care. For the 
most vulnerable in the population - children, the poor, the elderly - the health care they 
receive from the District government is the only access to health care they have. 

Ensuring that these citizens receive first-rate health is a top objective of mine. 

My first priority is to develop coordinated short, medium and long-term strategies to 
address the health care needs of the District. When these strategies are in place, we can 
ensure that all children in this city are immunized and that their parents have access to 
pre-natal care. By doing this, we will be able to reduce the infant mortality rate, which at 
any level is too high. For the low-income adult population, many of whom fight a daily 
battle against drugs, we need a system that will take a comprehensive approach to this 
problem. Programs need to be created that will focus on prevention as well as 
rehabilitation and treatment. Finally, we must look after our elderly. They have worked 
ail their lives, and now they deserve our care and attention. To accomplish this, we must 
have greater access to assisted living and nursing homes. 

Service Delivery Improvements 


Improve Cit>' Services 

My election was an emphatic statement by the voters that they want a city government 
that works. That they want basic services delivered effectively and efficiently. From the 
very first day of my administration, my office has been fielding phone calls from citizens 
across this city who are frustrated with a city government that has failed them. I have 
made a commitment to the citizens of this city that they will be able to see tangible 
improvements across the board. I envision a government staffed by employees who 
answer the phone with courtesy and who have been properly trained to do their job. We 
need to see dramatic improvement in several areas of basic government service that are 
essential to the quality of life in the District. There are three areas in which we must see 
progress, Roads must be paved and potholes must be filled. Garbage and recyclables 
must be collected, And snow and ice must be plowed and removed, 

Ju.st as important, businesses need to know that the city is working with them, not against 
them. To achieve this, we must streamline the process for issuing licenses and permits 
Our emergency system must work. That means that when citizens call 911, their calls 
have to be answered and dispatched promptly. 

In addition, trees need to be trimmed, and road signs need to be readable and well placed. 
And we need a Department of Motor Vehicles that works for the people. 
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Illustrative Service Priorities 

Examples: Public Works 

1 have set my administration on a course to achieve these improvements. Using the key 
concept of a customer friendly environment, this government will make the changes 
needed to revitalize itself We will go agency by agency, to address the specific needs 
and requirements of the citizens. Our first step will be to use customer surveys to 
establish a baseline measurement. From this baseline measurement, we can determine 
exactly how to develop the scope and scale of reform. This will serve as a first step 
Then we will seek to infuse competition to the system through the principle of managed 
competition. Managed competition is a way that municipalities can improve city services 
by allowing certain public sector responsibilities to be handled by outside contractors. I 
had the opportunity to talk with mayors from other major American cities who have 
succeeded in making improvements by using just this tool. We must also involve the 
tremendous resources of the private sector in this endeavor. We wil: do this through 
partnerships, internships and mentoring programs. These are ways that private entities 
will participate in the public process. Finally we will increase the involvement of the 
citizens in standard setting, measurement, and follow-up of the agencies service delivery'. 

Examples: Licenses and Permits 

For too long in this town, businesses have had to fight the city government to get their 
work done. That must change. The major problem in this city is lack of coordination. 

To change this, we must create “one-stop shopping” for businesses who need permits to 
build and expand. This one-stop shop will allow a business to deal with one office, 
where there is a customer friendly help desk, as well as an “expediter desk” which can 
help with particular problems. 

Examples: Economic Development 

Furthermore, this city needs to create a more business-friendly environment. This nation 
is currently experiencing the longest economic upswing in history, in large measure 
because of the tremendously strong entrepreneurial spirit which has created thousands of 
jobs in this region alone. The city government has to help businesses grow and flourish 
in this city. I have already started out on an aggressive plan to bolster economic 
development in this city. To achieve this, 1 have two primary goals: 

1 ) Focus the resources that are currently available on high priority economic 
development opportunities, and 

2) Distribute economic development throughout the city 

These two goals will ensure that we are making the most of what v/e have, and that all 
our citizens are benefiting. I have already directed my staff to develop an aggressive 
strategy' for this renewal. We must encourage partnerships with the private sector. We 
must increase investment in residential housing. We must increase investment in 
commercial facilities. We need to develop designated commercial corridors in the 
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District, We must also set up a process to establish a consensus on a plan for downtown. 
To do this, we should revive and rebuild the Office of Planning. These investments of 
time and resources are not frivolous. They are the key to a strong rebirth of this city. 

Restore Hope and Confidence in District Government 

Short Term Initiative/Long Term Initiatives 

As you may know, I asked agency heads to develop short-term action plans identifying 
immediate service improvements without increases in budget or personnel. These plans 
will be implemented immediately. I am. confident that once these plans are underway, 
citizens will see immediate service improvements. We need to replace “I Don’t know” 
with “ rii find out” and “It’s not my job” with “Let me try to help.’' We need results and 
it is my intent to see that a return to a functioning District government is everybody’s top 
priority. 

Short Term Action Plan 

The short-term initiatives are designed to bring immediate impact to the agencies, so that 
the citizens will once again have faith in the capacity of government to address their 
needs. Short-term plans are actions that can be taken during the first year. Long-term 
plans are for actions that can be taken in the first two years. Both short-term and long- 
term goals look at the resources that are available, the infrastructure that is in place, and 
the priorities that need to be set. In tlie short-term, I am asking my department heads to 
examine what resources they actually have on hand, whether that be in terms of budget or 
personnel. Clearly, the first battle we have is to do the best we have with what we’ve got. 
Managers will need to focus their energies on retraining and redeployment of existing 
resources and infrastructure. Managers will have to focus on visible improvements to the 
public. 

Long Term Action Plan 

Over the longer-term, however, managers will be asked to identify and implement 
efficiencies in their process. They will need to identify possible infrastructure changes 
that will be needed, whether this be in technology upgrades, or in procurement, or in 
personnel. They need to identify priorities that address both internal improvements as 
well as customer services improvements. 

The process or reform will succeed only if we empower our managers to make decisions, 
and to gather the information they need. I have laid out some simple rules for them. 

They need to ask customers what they want, and then they need to make sure they 
actually listen to what they say. They need to think “outside the box” while at the same 
time dealing with the current constraints that we face. They need to be willing to take a 
risk. If they are afraid to fail, they stand no chance of succeeding. 
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My managers will have greater resources at their disposal. 1 expect them to use the tools 
of managed competition to help them succeed. I expect them to conduct regular 
personnel assessments to make sure they succeed. I expect them to listen to what their 
customers, the citizens of the District of Columbia, are saying. I expect them to 
implement performance measures and activity-based costing. And 1 will make sure that 
the various parts of this government are actually talking to one another, so citizens won't 
be forced to make seven phone calls to get one answer. 

Only by succeeding in these crucial areas, will we be able to restore the hope and 
confidence of the citizens of this great citv in their government 


Unified Government 

Service Improvements and Financial Progress as Cornerstones 

As we continue financial progress and begin service improvements, it is important for the 
Executive to regain statutory authority over agencies and their personnel. This restores 
accountability and faith in the elected leadership and sets in place the institutional 
foundation for tnie self-government and independence. 

Memorandum of Understanding 

Now that 1 have given some insight into my vision for the District and its government 
operation, I want to elaborate on the Memorandum of Agreement signed and effective on 
January I"'’ of this year. The Memorandum of Agreement to restore authority for daily 
city operations is a very promising stan. Eventually, the government will be structured 
with a full-time City Administrator who will repon directly to the Mayor. For the respect 
and confidence shown in both me and the other elected officials in this city and our 
ability to work together, I would like to express my gratitude to Ms Rivlin, members of 
the Control Board, Congresswoman Norton and the bipartisan group of Congressional 
leaders who supported it. However, the authority to hire and fire still resides with the 
Control Board, This prevents true autonomy and denies the Office of the Mayor the full 
complement of tools available to other chief executives 

Support Norton Bill to Return Full Statutory^ Power 

I am asking Congress to return the full statutory power to the Office of the Mayor 
Currently, top Mayoral appointments still require the approval of the Control Board. To 
reiterate, the Mayor's office needs full authority for hiring and firing in order to 
maximize the effectiveness of its office. The bill, “Democracy 2000”, proposed by 
Congresswoman Norton, remedies this gap in authority and I urge Members of Congress 
to support this bill 
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Lastly, the Norton Bill calls for an end to the Control Board after this fiscal year, 
provided that the District continues to balance its budget for one more year. For the 
record, I also support this provision and urge its passage. 

Plain and simple, we need to return to one unified municipal government in the District, 
led by officials that are accountable to the voters. That is the root of Democracy, and that 
should be the principal driving the government here in the cradle of Democracy. 

Citairman Davis, Congresswoman Norton, thank you very much for your time and for 
giving me the opportunity to address this Committee. 

1 am happy to respond to any questions you might have. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Honorable Anthony A. Williams, Mayor 
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Mr. Davis. Chairman Cropp. 

Ms. Cropp. Thank you Chairman Davis, Congresswoman Norton, 
Congresswoman Morelia and Congressman Horn. It is a pleasure 
to he here before you. I am joined by the chairman pro tern of the 
Council, Charlene Drew Jarvis, and Councilmember David Catania. 

The inclusive approach of the new Financial Management Au- 
thority under the leadership of Chair Alice Rivlin serves this city 
extremely well, and the Council looks forward to working with our 
new Mayor, Tony Williams, as together we meet the needs of the 
citizens of the District of Columbia. 

Let me briefly review how we got here and then give you the 
Council’s perspective on where we are going. As you know, many 
of the problems encountered in the District of Columbia have been 
similar to those faced by other urban cities during the past 2 dec- 
ades. Other problems have been structural and unique to the Dis- 
trict as a city that is not part of a State within the United States — 
the unfunded pension liability, the escalating costs of the State-like 
functions such as Medicaid, the prisons and courts, the inadequate 
revenue base. Most similarly situated cities, no matter how well 
managed they were — and admittedly we have had some manage- 
ment problems — would not have been able to survive under the 
same circumstances as the District has had. In fact, I would sus- 
pect that some of the cities probably would not have been able to 
do as well as the District has. 

The camel’s back was broken in this city by the early 1990’s, but 
the straws have been piling up for a long time, and I am happy 
to say that the camel is now standing up again and we are moving 
in the appropriate direction. 

The Revitalization Plan of 1997 addressed some of these issues. 
Thank you. Thank you for your help in that, Mr. Chairman, for the 
leadership, for your leadership, and also for the Members of Con- 
gress who helped us address some of those very crucial structural 
issues. We applaud our Congresswoman, Eleanor Holmes Norton, 
for her role in that. 

Without Federal reassumption of the pension liability that the 
home rule government inherited the reality is by the year 2004, the 
District would have faced a $5 billion liability, costing the District 
over three quarters of a billion dollars every year, and this problem 
was not of the District’s own volition. 

Much progress has been made during the past couple of years 
with the Council, the Mayor and the Financial Authority playing 
a role. Certainly the consensus budget that has been developed was 
extremely helpful. We can finally see light at the end of the tunnel, 
and this light is not a train coming directly at us. 

Painful but necessary reductions in programs, services and per- 
sonnel, better management of the city finances, the Revitalization 
Plan and the good fortune of a healthy national economy have all 
contributed to our recent progress from the brink of bankruptcy 
with no access to the credit markets and with a $536 million accu- 
mulated deficit in 1995 and an annual budget deficit of over $100 
million, to paying off the entire debt within 3 years without bor- 
rowing and to a current budget surplus of over $400 million. That 
was not an easy feat. It is not one to take lightly. It is one that 
truly needs to be applauded. 
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The fact is that the District has recovered from its financial cri- 
sis. We are exceeding the tangible measures that Congress itself 
established to return limited home rule to elected officials and to 
allow the Financial Authority to become dormant; elimination of 
the accumulated deficits, access to Wall Street credit markets, and 
4 consecutive years of a balanced budget. 1998 was our 2nd con- 
secutive year of a budget surplus. This year, 1999, will also end in 
a budget surplus. 

We still need to make much more progress in managing our gov- 
ernment and improving just very, very basic municipal services — 
public schools, public works, public safety. Substantial improve- 
ments are necessary in all of these areas, but particularly in edu- 
cation. This is needed to retain and attract many more residents 
and businesses in the city and thereby expand our revenue base, 
which is critically necessary to our long-term financial health. In 
this regard, let me express my appreciation to your proposal. Con- 
gressman Davis, to provide District high school graduates the abil- 
ity to attend public universities in States across the Nation and in 
State tuition rates. This will be very helpful to us, and we at the 
local level need to ensure that our students are academically quali- 
fied to attend these universities. 

At the same time, we have our own local university that we must 
also strengthen and make sure that that option and the option of 
other universities, which are economic engines in the District, also 
remain viable. 

The Revitalization Act’s bifurcation of the management of our 
government was frankly not helpful in ensuring effective service 
delivery, nor was the trifurcation of the bureaucracy with the es- 
tablishment of a CMO, but we are pleased that the Financial Au- 
thority has returned the day-to-day operation of the nine agencies 
and the four cross-cutting agencies to the elected Mayor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. As Mayor Williams has stated, one government 
by elected officials helps to ensure good government b^ecause the 
citizenry then has knowledge and the power to hold their elected 
officials accountable for the effective delivery of public services. 

The Council is committed to working side by side with Mayor 
Williams and Dr. Rivlin’s Financial Authority in achieving both 
short-term and long-term positive visible results for both our resi- 
dents and our businesses. All of us know what our problems are. 
We have a zillion reports. I am up to the gazoo with reports of the 
problems that we have and the recommended solutions. 

The renewed Council is definitely about the business of joining 
our Mayor on the playing field, as he says, to keep moving the ball 
forward toward the goal of solving our city’s problems. The Council 
will be a constructive partner in this effort. While the Council may 
not always agree with the Mayor or the Financial Authority on ev- 
erything, and while we will continue doing strong legislative over- 
sight, we will all continue to be at the table and on the field work- 
ing hard with all of our private and public stakeholders to ensure 
the progress of our city. 

Over the past year, the Council has passed significant and cru- 
cial legislation impacting the District of Columbia as a whole. It 
has been an extremely hard-working council, playing a major role 
in leading the government toward positive change. Just as we con- 
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tinue to help improve the functioning of government agencies, we 
can demand no less of ourselves as a council. And in that light, 6 
months ago the Council initiated a comprehensive study of our own 
operations and organization by the National Conference of State 
Legislatures. This study is only a part of the ongoing process to re- 
view and reform our legislative operations so that we, like the rest 
of the government, can optimize our performance. 

The executive knows that it needs to speed up the implementa- 
tion of the business and regulatory reforms that have been enacted 
by the Council in the past year. These reforms, along with the 
pending release of the $25 million in Federal funds for the National 
Capital Revitalization Corp., will greatly facilitate economic devel- 
opment throughout the city, which has been synergized by the ex- 
citing downtown projects like the MCI Center and the new Conven- 
tion Center. 

As we revitalize and we deal with economic development in the 
downtown area, it is extremely crucial, if we would like to see a 
truly revitalized city, that we also look at the appropriate develop- 
ment of our neighborhoods, for it is the strength of the neighbor- 
hoods, the communities, and the local communities that will help 
make the city as a whole strong. You cannot just have development 
downtown, not in the neighborhoods, and expect the city as a whole 
to grow and to develop. 

The Council knows that it needs to legislatively build upon the 
important reforms which we enacted in the procurement, per- 
sonnel, and workers compensation areas by adopting meaningful 
tax legislation as well. We simply cannot compete for more busi- 
nesses and residents without addressing local tax issues that need 
to be addressed. Tax reform is part of our agenda. 

So this year’s budget process, even with a substantial surplus, 
will be a difficult but an extremely important one, because we have 
to do a lot of things at once. And we will have to make choices, be- 
cause we cannot afford to do everything that needs to be done. 
After paying off our debt, we have to set aside a rainy day fund 
for unforeseen expenses that will inevitably occur when there is a 
downturn in the economy and less revenue is coming in. We also 
need to improve dramatically the provisions of municipal services, 
and we have heard our Mayor talk about that and his desire and 
will to move in that direction. 

We also need to continue to upgrade our work force and both our 
physical and technological infrastructures need vast infusions of 
funds after years of no investment or deferred maintenance. We 
also should probably establish a sunny day fund to take advantage 
of unique opportunities that arise to maintain or attract major 
businesses. 

Finally, as I just said, we need to begin local tax reform to help 
grow our economy on the long term. What we are experiencing now 
will probably not remain, and we need to be prepared in the future 
for what happens. So the priorities are many and the choices will 
be difficult, but that is why we are here. 

The Council also would like to initiate a locally based process of 
reviewing the District of Columbia’s home rule charter. In the past, 
there has been some trepidation to opening up the idea of charter 
review, frankly out of fear of what might happen in the Congress. 
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However, during the past few years not only has that door been 
open, but quite frankly, the Congress has blown the roof off, so we 
might as well locally look at this issue, review it with our citizens, 
have input and make some very important decisions with regard to 
our charter. 

You know, most States review their constitutions at least once 
every 20 years. It has been 25 years since the Home Rule Act was 
first adopted by Congress. And as we prepare for the return of the 
limited home rule in that act to elected rather than appointed offi- 
cials, it is probably a good time for a citizen-based effort to review 
the provisions of that act with an eye toward changes that might 
be beneficial. For example, something just as simple as changing 
the title of the leader of the legislative body of “chairman” to a title 
that may be more gender neutral will probably also be more appro- 
priate. 

Also, as the Mayor has talked about ensuring the independence 
of the city’s Chief Financial Officer, the citizens and the Mayor 
may want to ensure that there is a certain independence of that 
office, and perhaps other offices such as city administrator, by 
being the body that steps into the role of the current Financial Au- 
thority. But these are issues that should be debated, discussed and 
decided upon by the local citizens, and we hope that this effort will 
start. 

In addition to local governance issues, we need to revisit other 
structural problems that the District of Columbia has that relate 
to our relationship with the Federal Government which are not ad- 
dressed or which have been exacerbated by the Revitalization Plan, 
and probably in the future we will get more into that. But the Fed- 
eral Government payment, as you know, is supposed to compensate 
the District for the 41 percent of the property base of the Nation’s 
Capital that is tax exempt and receives local services. The elimi- 
nation of the Federal payment coupled with the continued unique 
Federal prohibition of the District taxing income at its source 
where two-thirds of the income earned, even by our own govern- 
ment employees — not private sector, not Federal Government, but 
our own — severely restricts the city’s revenue base. We in the Dis- 
trict continue our quest for budget and legislative autonomy. I hope 
that as we look at this, we will have congressional support in this 
area. 

The District, unlike most other cities, operates a very costly inpa- 
tient mental health institution, St. Elizabeth’s, which no other city 
has to operate. Additional Federal measures are needed to expand 
our residential and business resident base such as Congresswoman 
Norton’s 15 percent Federal flat income tax for District residents. 

Last, voting representation in Congress must be provided for our 
District residents. We must finally bring full democracy to the resi- 
dents of the Nation’s Capital. 

In closing, let me say that prior to and since the enactment of 
the Financial Responsibility and Management Assistance Act, the 
city has gone through some rocky times, some challenging times, 
and some creative times. We are now entering a new era which all 
of us here at this table recognize is a transitional time. Implicit in 
the word “transition” is the concept of rebuilding bridges, of moving 
toward the day when the governance of this city is by locally elect- 
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ed officials who are accountable to our citizens. A lot of things still 
need to be done, but the first step of recovery from our financial 
crisis has been accomplished. Implementation of reforms and serv- 
ice delivery improvements are ongoing; and we, the Council, the 
Mayor, and the Financial Authority collectively have the vision and 
the commitment to work together toward a renewed and revitalized 
District of Columbia. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify before the Congress, 
and of course I am available for any questions. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Cropp follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF D.C. COUNCIL CHAIRMAN LINDA W. CROPP 
BEFORE HOUSE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SUBCOMMITTEE 
Friday, January 22, 1999 


Good morning Chairman Davis, Congresswoman Norton, and other members of the 
House Subcommittee on the District of Columbia. I am pleased to appear before you for the first 
time with my new colleagues. Mayor Tony Williams and Financial Authority Chair Alice Rivlin. 

Let me briefly review^ how we got here, and then give you the Council’s perspective on 
where we are going. As you know\ many problems encountered by the District of Columbia have 
been similar to those faced by other urban areas during the past two decades. Other problems 
have been structural and unique to the District as a city that is not part of a state within the 
United States: unfunded pension liability; escalating costs of state-like functions such as 
Medicaid, prisons and courts; inadequate revenue base, Most similarly situated cities, no matter 
how well-managed they were (and we admittedly had some management problems), would not 
have been able to survive. The Camel's back was broken in this city by the early 1990s, but the 
straws had been piling on that back for a very long time. 

The Revitalization Plan of 1 997 addressed some of these issues. Tnank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for your leadership in steering its passage through the Congress. Without Federal 
reassumption of the pension liability that the home rule government inherited, by the year 2004 
the District would have faced a S5 billion liability, costing the District over a quarter billion 
dollars every year. This burden alone was causing municipal meltdown of our financial health, 
and we appreciate its having been lifted off of our shoulders. 

Much progress has been made during the past couple of years, with the Council playing a 
pivotal role in developing consensus budgets with the Financial Authority, the Mayor and the 
Chief Financial Officer. We can finally see light at the end of the tunnel, and I'm pleased to 
report that it's not a train. 

Painful but necessary reductions in programs, services and personnel; better management 
of the city's finances; the Revitalization Plan; and the good fortune of a healthy national economy 
have all contributed to our recent progress: from the brink of bankruptcy with no access to credit 
markets and with a $536 million accumulated debt in 1995, and an annual budget deficit of over 
SI 00 million, to the paying off of that entire debt wdthin 3 years without any borrowing, and to a 
current budget surplus of over S400 million, 

The fact is that the District has recovered from its financial crisis much more quickly than 
other cities that have faced similar problems. We are exceeding the tangible measures that 
Congress itself established to return limited home rule to elected officials and allow the Financial 
Authority to become dormant: elimination of accumulated debt, access to Wall Street credit 
markets, and 4 consecutive years of balanced budgets (1998 was our second consecutive year of 
a budget surplus; this year, 1999, will end in budget surplus as well). 


I 
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We stiii need to make much more progress in managing our government and improving 
basic municipal services — public schools, public works, public safety. Substantial 
improvements are necessary in all of these areas, but particularly education, to retain and attract 
many more residents and businesses in the city, and thereby expand our revenue base, which is 
critically necessary to ow long-term financial health. In this regard, let me express my 
appreciation of your proposal, Congressman Davis, to provide District high school graduates the 
ability to attend public universities in states across the nation at in-state tuition rates. This will 
be very helpful to us, and we at the local level need to ensure that our students are academically 
qualified to attend these universities. 

The Revitalization Act bifurcation of the management of goverament was frankly not 
helpful in ensuring effective service delivery, nor was the trifurcation of bureaucracy with the 
establishment of a CMO, but we are pleased that the Control Board has returned day to day 
operations of nine agencies and four cross-cutting issues to the elected Mayor of the District of 
Columbia, ,4s Mayor Williams has stated, "one government" by elected officials helps ensure 
"good govemmem” because the citizenry then has the knowledge and the power to hold officials 
accountable for the effective delivery of public sen.dce.s. 

Thc Council is committed to working side-by-side wdth the Mayor Williams and Dr. 
Rivlin's Financial Authority in achieving both short-term and long-term positive results - visible 
improvements — for both our residents and our businesses. All of us know what the problems 
are; we have a zillion repons on our problems and recommended solutions. The renewed 
Council is definitely about the business of joining our new Mayor on the playing field, as he says, 
to keep moving the ball forward toward the goal of solving the city's problems. The Council wdl! 
be a constructive partner in this effort. While the Council may not always agree with the Mayor 
or the Financial Authority on everything, and while we will continue doing strong legislative 
oversight, we will all continue to be at the table and on the field, working hard with all of our 
public and private sector stakeholders to ensure progress for our city. 

Over the past year the Coimcil has passed significant and crucial legislation impacting the 
District of Columbia as a whole, playing a major role in leading the government towards positive 
change, fust as we will continue to help improve the fimetioning of goverament agencies, we 
can demand no less of ourselves as a Council. It was in this light that six months ago the Council 
initiated a comprehensive study of our own operations and organization by the National 
Conference of State Legislatures, This study is part of an ongoing process to review and reform 
our legislatis'e operations, so that we, like the rest of government, can optimize our performance. 

The executive knows that it needs to speed up implementation of the business regulatory 
reforms that have been enacted by the Council in the past year. These reforms, along with the 
pending release of the $25 million in Federal funds for the National Capital Revitalization 
Corporation, will greatly facilitate economic development throughout the city, which has been 
synergized by exciting Downtown projects like the MCI Center and the new convention center. 

The Council knows that it needs to legislatively build upon the important reforms which 
we enacted in the procurement, personnel and workers compensation areas, by adopting 
meaningful tax reform legislation as well. We simply cannot compete for more residents and 
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businesses without addressing local tax issues that need to be addressed. Tax reform is part of 
our agenda. 

So this year's budget process, even with a substantial surplus, will be a difficult but 
important one. Because we have to do a lot of things at once, and we will have to make choices, 
because we cannot afford to do everything that needs to be done. After paying off our debt, we 
have to set aside a Rainy Day Fund for unforeseen expenses that inevitably will occur when there 
is a downturn in the economy and less revenue is coming in. We also need to improve 
dramatically the provision of municipal services. We also need to continue to upgrade our 
workforce, and both our physical and technological infi-astructures need vast infusions of funds 
after years of no investment or deferred maintenance. We also probably should establish a 
Sunny Day Fund to take advantage of unique opportunities that arise to maintain or attract major 
businesses. And finally, as I just said, we certainly need to begin local tax reform to help grow 
our economy in the long-term. So the priorities are many, and the choices will be difficult, but 
that is why we are here. 

The Council also wants to initiate a locally-based process of reviewing the District of 
Columbia's Home Rule Charter. In the past, there had been some trepidation to open the door to 
Charter Review, frankly for fear of what might happen in the Congress — However, during the 
past few years, not only has that door been opened but the roof has been blown off! 

You know, most states review their constitutions at least once every 20 years. It's been 25 
years since our Home Rule Act was first adopted by Congress, and as we prepare for the return of 
the limited home rule in that act to elected rather than appointed officials, it is probably a good 
time for a citizen-based effort to review the provisions of that act with an eye toward what 
changes might be beneficial. For example, something as simple as changing the title of the 
leader of the legislative body from Chairman to something more gender-neutral would probably 
be appropriate. Also, as the Mayor has talked about ensuring the continued independence of the 
city's Chief Financial Officer; the Council might want to ensure that independence of that office, 
and perhaps other offices such as the City Administrator, by being the body that steps into the 
role (of the current Financial Authority) of approving both the Mayor's appointment and removal 
of such officers. 

In addition to local governance issues, we need to revisit other structural problems of the 
District of Columbia that relate to our relationship with the Federal government, which were 
either not addressed or which were exacerbated by the Revitalization Plan: 

• Elimination of the Federal Payment is still a major problem. As you know, the 
President’s trade-off for this proposal, in addition to assuming certain costly state- 
like expenditures, was the proposed elimination of Congressional approval of the 
District's locally appropriated budget — which didn't happen. 

The Federal Payment, as you know, is supposed to compensate the District for the 
41 percent of the property base of the nation's capital that is tax exempt and 
receives local services. The elimination of this Payment, coupled with the 
continuing unique Federal prohibition on the District against taxing income at its 
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source (two-thirds of the income earned here, even by our own government 
employees), severely restricts the city's revenue base. 

• We in the District continue our quest for legislative and budget autonomy. 
Congressional review of our locally funded budget and every act of the Council 
before they can take effect is undemocratic, unnecessary, and makes it difficult for 
the District government to function effectively. 

• The District unlike most cities operates a costly inpatient mental health institution 
” Saint Elizabeths - and receives inadequate compensation from the Federal 
government (our state) for this operation, not even for the confinement and 
treatment of persons like Hinckley or V/eston who specifically come to the 
nation's capital to commit serious crimes against Federal targets. 

• Additional Federal measures are needed to expand our residential and business 
revenue base, such as Congresswoman Norton's 15 percent Federal flat income 
tax for District residents, and expansion of the zero capital gains tax for 
investments anywhere in the city. The Council of course is on record against any 
Federal taxation without representation. 

• Last, but not least, voting representation in Congress must be provided for District 
residents. We must finally bring democracy to the residents of the nation's capital. 
The shameful denial of this basic right has been reinforced in recent weeks by our 
lack of any vote in the House that impeached a President that District residents 
voted for, and in the Senate which is determining whether to convict and remove 
him from office, 

Congressional voting representation is also necessary to give our representative - 
as tough as she is — the equal leverage on the Hill that she deserves, to compete 
for our fair share of Federal assistance, including the location of Federal agencies 
where they belong, in the District of Columbia. 

In closing, let me say that, prior to and since the enactment of the Financial 
Responsibility and Management Assistance Act, the city has gone through some rocky times, 
some challenging times, and some creative times. We are now entering a new era which all of us 
here at the table recognize is a transitional time. Implicit in the word transition is the concept of 
rebuilding bridges, of moving towards the day when governance of this city is by locally elected 
officials who are accountable to the citizenry. 

A lot of things still need to be done. But the first step of recovery from our financial 
crisis has been accomplished. Implementation of reforms and service delivery improvements are 
ongoing. And we — the Council, the Mayor, and the Financial Authority -- collectively have the 
vision and commitment to work together towards a renewed and revitalized District of Columbia. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify before the Congress, and I am of course available 
for any questions that you may have. 
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Mr. Davis. Because of Dr. Rivlin’s time constraints, we want to 
move very quickly to some specific questions for her, and then we 
will ask questions of the Mayor and the Council chair. 

Now, Dave Clark, the former chair of the D.C. Council, never 
complained about the name of the Council or suggest that we 
change it, but maybe it is something we ought to look at, and I 
think we have a couple of Members who would be happy to look 
at that request. Let me start with Ms. Norton who has some spe- 
cific questions for Dr. Rivlin. 

Ms. Rivlin. Thank you. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you. I do have a question that has to do 
with the Control Board here, and it is also for the Mayor. 

Let me first recognize that State representative Tom Bryant has 
come in, and we are glad to see him here. 

Let me ask all of you a question about the surplus. 

Dr. Brimmer has announced a $400 million surplus. I have to 
look to the officials who are in charge of whether or not there is 
a surplus for accurate information on this, and so I am going to ask 
you what is your best and most accurate estimate of the budget 
surplus for 1998? 

Will it be more than $400 million, or less, or do you simply want 
to confirm Dr. Brimmer’s figure? 

Ms. Rivlin. We don’t have final figures yet. Congresswoman Nor- 
ton. He is in the right ballpark. You have to remember that he is 
talking about the operating surplus. From that has to come the re- 
payment of the accumulated deficit, but we will have a positive 
fund balance. 

Ms. Norton. I am, therefore, forced to rely on Dr. Brimmer. I 
am asking for your best and most accurate estimate. Perhaps Mr. 
Williams, perhaps Chairwoman Cropp can answer. Should I look to 
Dr. Brimmer for this information? 

Mayor Williams. I think the Congress ought to look to us for the 
financial information, as to what is happening, along with the CFO 
in the District. 

Ms. Norton. So what is the answer? 

Mayor Williams. Operating, it is at least $400 million. I would 
be shocked if it were something different. 

Ms. Cropp. I think the only reason that we probably have not 
said specifically at this point is because the full audit has not been 
completed, but it is in the process. 

Ms. Norton. When do you expect that audit to be available? 

Ms. Cropp. February 1. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you. 

I would like to ask that my first slide be put up. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Salary of D.C. Chief Management Officer 
is Greater Than Salaries of Chief 
Administrative Officers in All Surrounding 
Jurisdictions (1998) 


Jurisdiction 

Title 

Salary 

1. District of Columbia 

Chief Management Officer 

S155,000 

2. Fairfax County 

Count}' Executive 

$147,000 

3. Montgomery County 

Chief Administrative Officer 

$133,100 

4. Prince George’s County 

Chief Administrative Officer 

$127,616 

5. City of Alexandria 

City Manager 

$126,676 

6. Arlington County 

Countiy' Manager 

$122,500 

7. Prince William County 

County Executive 

$120,000 

8. City of Fairfax 

City Manager 

$107,554 

9. City of Rockville 

City Manager 

$105,000 

10. Loudoun County 

County Administrator 

$102,975 

11. city of Gaithersburg 

City Manager 

$100,000 

12. City of Falls Church 

City Manager 

$99,000 

13. City of Bowie 

City Manager 

$98,000 

14. City of College Park 

City Manager 

$87,832 

15. City of Greenbelt 

City Manager 

$82,000 

16. City of Takoma Park 

City Administrator 

$75,256 

17. Frederick County 

County Manager 

$68,857 


Sources; Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments; D C. Government. 
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Ms. Norton. First, I want to say that I have full confidence in 
the Control Board, and the question that I am going to ask really 
goes to the actions taken by the last Control Board, and my con- 
cern is not with a particular official, nor do I want to second-guess 
what the Control Board has done with respect to the Chief Man- 
agement Officer. I am enough of a lawyer to know that there was 
a contractual obligation there. One of the problems that the last 
Control Board had is that it went willy nilly ahead and got itself 
into lawsuits. 

I am concerned with whether or not the first Control Board has 
built into the salary schedules of the District of Columbia a struc- 
tural problem. To find out whether this was the case, the only 
place I know to look is at market rates, that is, to compare yourself 
with similarly situated folks. 

Now, the first schedule on the screen shows you the salary of the 
D.C. Chief Management Officer that was negotiated by the first 
Control Board to be greater than the salaries of chief administra- 
tive officers in all of the surrounding jurisdictions of the United 
States, the nearest available markets^ so that the District of Co- 
lumbia had by far the highest with $155,000 for a population of 
540,000. Compare that to Fairfax people, which has almost twice 
as many people, 914,000 people, $147,000. Compare that with 
Montgomery, 826,000-plus, or even with Prince George’s, 770,000, 
and you can see the figures down that we are way above them. 

Moreover, the history of the first board — and this is relevant to 
the Mayor because we are about to give the Mayor back what 
would amount to this authority, albeit with the oversight of the 
Control Board because it involves money. But the history we are 
talking about involves not only these salaries but something that 
rarely happens in government, and that is negotiating large sever- 
ance packages to outgoing managers. For example. Superintendent 
Franklin Smith, $180,000; former Inspector General Angela Avant, 
$90,000, this is severance going out. Former Head of Housing and 
then Consumer Regulatory Affairs, David Watts, $121,000; former 
DPW Cell Bernardino, $60,000; Cheryl Dotson, a sole contract per- 
son, $250,000. 

Now, let me have the second slide. To show you my concern — 
where is the second slide? 

Ms. Rivlin. Congresswoman Norton 

Ms. Norton. I want to get my question out. 

To show you my concern, my concern is not with a particular offi- 
cer but with a perhaps systemic problem. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Salaries of Representative D.C. 
Government Managers Are Far Greater 
Than Average Salaries in Cities of 
Comparable Size 


Management 

Washington D.C. 

Comparable ( 

Positions 

540.000 Residents 

500.000 to 1.000.(1 

1. Chief Administrative/ 

5155,000 

$91,494 

Management Officer 

2. Chief Financial 

5118,400 

$85,630 

Officer 

3. Director of Public 

5110,652 

584,857 

Works 


4. Director of Planning/ 

5102,477 

$78,531 

Economic Development 

5. Director of Personnel 

$111311 

$81366 

6. Director of Parks and 

$102,530 

$83,903 

Recreation 

7. Director of Information 

5136,000 

$83,570 

Services 

8. Purchasing Officer 

5128,618 

$65,072 


Sources: International City/County Management Association Municipal Year Book 1998: Compensation (not yet 
published); Department of Commerce Statistical Abstract of the United States 1998, D.C. Government. 
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Ms. Norton. The second slide shows the salaries of representa- 
tive D.C. government managers to he far greater than the average 
salaries for cities of comparable size. And if you look at those offi- 
cers — chief administrative/management officer, chief financial offi- 
cer, director of public works, planning and economic development, 
personnel — if you go down this slide, you will see that our salaries 
are 1.7 times greater, 1.4 times greater, sometimes two times 
greater, far greater than cities of comparable size. 

First, are you aware of a provision that was placed in the D.C. 
1996 appropriations bill that prohibits funding during any fiscal 
year employees or contractors whose employment with the District 
of Columbia is no longer required, and was that considered at the 
time when these severances were paid out? 

The only exception provided in this 1996 provision in the appro- 
priations bill was to services already provided to the District gov- 
ernment. Was this provision known or did you consider using it? 
Will it be used in the future? How are we to justify these salaries? 
How are we to know that these are not simply built into the struc- 
ture so that instead of meeting what I usually meet here, which is 
that our City Council, has the highest salaries in the United 
States, something that I am confronted with all the time — higher 
than New York, higher than California. Now I am going to be met 
on the floor with — and so are all of the officers, so are all of the 
managers and all of the Cabinet people — much higher for large cit- 
ies and cities of comparable size. I need to know what is the re- 
sponse I am going to give back when I meet that in the face of 
these statistics? 

Ms. Rivlin. Congresswoman Norton, I am not familiar with the 
provision, and I hadn’t seen these numbers before, but let me say 
that the effort to find very highly qualified people to run a complex 
government that has had very serious managerial problems is not 
an easy one, and the previous Control Board faced the issue of 
talking very qualified people into coming into admittedly a very dif- 
ficult situation and taking over. 

Mayor Williams will face the same problem, and trying to get ab- 
solutely the best people that we need to run the city will, I think, 
take looking at who is available and who is willing to come and 
paying salaries that are sufficient to attract the talent that we 
need. 

Now, with all due respect to the chairman, I actually think it is 
probably easier to get somebody to run Fairfax County 
managerially than the city of Washington for reasons of complexity 
and 

Mr. Davis. Let me intervene. There is a huge deferred benefit 
package that is not included in the Fairfax situation. So taking a 
look at the total salary is not an appropriate way to look at the 
total benefit package, which includes hospitalization and retire- 
ment benefits. It may include a severance agreement and the like. 

Ms. Rivlin. But let me say that I think these are interesting 
numbers and that we would like to answer the question in writing 
and to look at the comparability. But one has to be careful in mak- 
ing comparisons that you are really comparing the same things, 
and that we put ourselves in a position as a city of attracting the 
best people because we need help. 
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Mr. Davis. I think one of the biggest problems we have in gov- 
ernment today is salary caps; we have it at the Federal level. If we 
are going to get the best and the brightest in an information age, 
we are going to have to have a benefits package that is comparable. 

Ms. Norton. Could I just ask that you submit to the committee 
your view of the 1996 provision in the appropriation, whether it 
was applied and whether it will apply in the future. 

Second, let me say that I could not disagree more with the notion 
that it is harder to attract people here than to Fairfax County or 
to any other comparable city in the United States. Let me say why. 

I believe if you come to the District of Columbia, which is the 
center of the universe, when its government is on its knees and you 
show that you can do your stuff here — not in Fairfax, not in Indi- 
anapolis, but in the District of Columbia — you are made for life. 

So instead of bargaining, “Can you please, Mr. Whoever-you-are, 
can you come and help us?” we need at the table people who say, 
“Let me tell you what you get for coming to the District of Colum- 
bia, what a showcase this is for you, and what will happen for you 
if you succeed,” not “Please help us; we will pay you any amount.” 

And I am very disappointed if your answer is — because my ques- 
tion was a systemic one, and it was no criticism of the payment to 
any particular person, but I am very disappointed if your answer 
is this is what it takes to attract talent to the District of Columbia, 
because I do not believe that you can make the case that, with 
tough bargaining, that indeed will be the case. 

And so I am going to have to ask finally if Mayor Williams can 
give me any greater assurance with respect to these salaries al- 
ready built in. Mr. Mayor, we are talking about people who, for ex- 
ample, in some cases were sitting on the job when the city went 
down, who got $20,000 increases instantly from the Control Board. 

Mr. Davis. Let me allow Dr. Rivlin to leave. 

We appreciate you being here. We may have some other ques- 
tions that we will submit in writing. 

Ms. Rivlin. Thank you. I am sorry that I can’t stay. 

Mayor Williams. Labor economics here, supply and demand, I 
think when our management and our city were in crisis — I was 
former CFO — it was hard to get people, and I was criticized for 
paying people what were considered to be exorbitant wages, but 
they got the job done. I will say what is past is prologue. 

Now I think we are creating a situation where we can be com- 
petitive and attract the best and the brightest, and we can buildup 
competition for these jobs because people want to be part of a 
change effort, and I think we can begin to see some decline in this 
overall scale. I do believe that. Not getting into what happened in 
the past, but prospectively. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Horn, do you want to start questions? 

Mr. Horn. On this salary thing, I have listened to that over the 
years in legislative bodies of one sort or another, and I agree com- 
pletely with what Dr. Rivlin said and the chairman. If you are real- 
ly serious about a salary study, look at the total benefits package. 
And while I share the view of Delegate Norton that people should 
step up to the plate and make this a better city, and they would 
be made elsewhere. 
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There are only a few of us that self-flagellate ourselves, and you 
are looking at one that would take that challenge. But don’t expect 
the average person, who has a lot of places to go to be a first-rate 
city manager, to do that. And if you are going to pay him or her 
a salary here, you might start deducting what it costs to get a bul- 
letproof vest, whether it be coming to Congress or just walking the 
streets of Washington. 

I think this is the kind of thing that we hear all the time in Con- 
gress from some people. It is an easy shot at public officials to be 
sort of throwing out the salary. 

You have to pay a salary for good people or you are not going 
to get them. And if you are not willing to pay $10,000 or $20,000, 
more than other cities for a particular job, it is just pound foolish. 
You have to have good middle managers or it isn’t going to happen. 

The Mayor can’t sit there and micromanage the whole city. He 
has to depend on people with vision, people with guts, people who 
are not afraid to make personnel changes. They can’t all land on 
his desk. And if those people can’t do it, he has to deal with those 
officials and get them out of there and get new people in there. 

It won’t pain me if he has a clean house in a few months, but 
that is what needs to be done in a city or a university or a corpora- 
tion when you are trying to turn it around; and that is why a chief 
executive gets paid what they get paid, and that is why a competi- 
tive administrative person would get the same thing as either a 
county executive or a city manager. And I think a lot of this is just 
the easy thing to potshot in town meetings and all of the rest of 
it. 

Let me ask a question, Mr. Mayor, on your own situation. How 
do you evaluate the work product of the Water and Sewer Author- 
ity? Are they making enough progress in repairing the progress of 
water main leaks? Have you had a chance to look at that yet? Be- 
cause here we are spending probably thousands of dollars every 
week on Capitol Hill having bottled water shipped in here because 
although the Corps of Engineers delivers and outstanding clean 
product to Washington, as well as to the surrounding suburbs, the 
fact is in Washington’s case the distribution system just hasn’t 
been kept up to date. And that seems to me to be something very 
important in the infrastructure capital plan; we need to systemati- 
cally work at that. Do you have any feelings on that? 

Mayor Williams. I am spending my initial time on the agencies 
for which I am directly responsible, and then we will be working 
on to the independent agencies and make sure that they are coordi- 
nated with this change agenda and moving forward in the same 
fashion. I have not really delved deeply into Water and Sewer, but 
I will say this. I think that initially Michael Rogers, and now the 
present management, is moving Water and Sewer years and years 
ahead of where they were; there is no doubt in my mind. And they 
have put in place a plan to begin infrastructure improvements and, 
very importantly, management change efforts over there. 

I do think that there is a new spirit of accountability that I have 
seen over the last couple of weeks where we had a number of water 
main breaks. Citizens complained, and what they got was the usual 
finger-pointing. Over a week or two, after some phone calls and 
some discussions, there has been a new attitude of people willing 
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to take responsibility for getting these things fixed. That is, I 
think, an early indication that things are going to be moving in the 
right direction. 

Mr. Horn. The National Park Service unveiled a plan last month 
to build a parking lot and certain other facilities under Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in the vicinity of the White House. This follows the 
closing of Pennsylvania Avenue a few years ago, an action which 
severed a key east-west transportation link in the city. What is 
your view of the current situation regarding Pennsylvania Avenue 
and the National Park Service plan for parking in that area? 

Mayor Williams. Closing Pennsylvania Avenue has had a major 
negative effect on the overall transportation in the District and the 
marketplace in the District. It is my understanding from briefings 
that E Street is going to be reopened — I am not sure exactly what 
the date is — so that will allow two-way travel. 

But Pennsylvania Avenue, my general belief is — and this is as 
part of a long-range agenda with the Federal Government — there 
has got to be a way that we can use modern devices to protect our 
President. We all want to do that while at the same time providing 
this critical east-west link in our city. 

Mr. Horn. I agree with you on that. They have legitimate secu- 
rity concerns in that area, and with the nuts roaming around this 
world, one can’t be too careful. 

Ms. Cropp. If I may, I concur with the Mayor on that. While we 
do need to look at the security of the President, it is really impor- 
tant that we open up an east-west linkage across our city. E Street, 
there is no reason why the traffic cannot move east to west. Be- 
cause we have traffic moving from the west going east, obviously 
traffic is flowing there. It would significantly have a positive im- 
pact on our traffic flow if it could be two-way, the traffic is moving 
one-way, unless we are saying that a nut would only come from one 
direction, because the traffic is moving. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I think you make a very good point, and I wish 
you well, as one that drives in that area fairly frequently. 

I think you probably share high respect for Mayor Rendell in 
Philadelphia, as I do. He is a very impressive mayor and has been 
before our committee. How do you think his philosophy of rejecting 
tax increases and emphasizing public-private cooperation, does that 
apply in the District of Columbia, do you believe? 

Mayor Williams. I think it definitely applies. I think to attract 
better investment, we have to improve the services of this govern- 
ment. We always call it the three publics — public education, public 
works, public safety — are the kind of foundation. We need better 
economic execution of a strategy. We are beginning to do that. 

We also need to lower business costs, and a key way to lowering 
business costs is on the tax side. And in my mind, lowering that 
cost for business is going to be a partnership between our city and 
the Federal Government. 

I support the legislation that has been introduced — will be intro- 
duced by Congresswoman Norton that would relieve a lot of the tax 
pressure using Federal resources. I think we need to complement 
that on our side using our precious ability we have to lower taxes, 
to focus that tax reduction initially on smaller businesses; and I 
think you will get relief for individuals coming from the Federal 
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side and relief for smaller businesses coming from the local side. 
That, coupled with what we are doing to improve service, I think 
then you have a tremendous climate for investment in our city. 

But adding to the tax rates, to me is a stupid way to bring more 
revenue to our city because it is short-term gain, long-term pain. 

Mr. Horn. Mayor Steve Goldsmith of Indianapolis is another 
mayor, for whom I have high respect. We have had him visit my 
city of Long Beach, CA, which is about the size of Washington, 
450,000, major ports, major aerospace industry and so forth. And 
as you know. Mayor Goldsmith has encouraged a competitive bid- 
ding process for a lot of city services. I don’t know to what extent 
that might he on your agenda, but I am curious, is that an option? 

Mayor Williams. Again, I talked at length about managed com- 
petition in my presentation, and I think that is something that we 
want to pursue very aggressively in our city. 

I am a big admirer of Mayor Goldsmith and his hands-on ap- 
proach to his management. He permanently has no city adminis- 
trator. He manages his city himself. He didn’t even have a chief of 
staff for some time. I am not arguing or advocating that, I am just 
talking about a temporary situation, but I just want to put that 
into the record. 

But when he first came to Indianapolis, his approach was just to 
privatize everything. It was only after some experience with that 
outright privatization approach that he began to fashion what he 
has became known for and what Indianapolis has become a mecca 
for; and that is — I think he said they had 3,600 people visit Indian- 
apolis to look at their approach to managed competition. It is giv- 
ing his employees and his unions the resources to compete, expos- 
ing them to competition. They have kept many of those jobs and 
functions. They are doing a better job at less cost, and I think there 
is a direct, relevant example for us in the District. 

Mr. Horn. And he has the unions on his side now. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mrs. Morelia. 

Mrs. Morella. Thank you. I want to thank Chairwoman Cropp 
and Mayor Williams for their testimony, and also Dr. Rivlin. 

Mayor Williams, last month you met with officials in other cities. 
I am curious not only what you learned from those meetings, and 
some of it was in your response to Congressman Horn, but I am 
interested in hearing from you about your meetings regionally with 
county executives from Prince George’s County, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, and with representatives from Virginia. Have you devised meth- 
ods of working together, and if so, on what issues? Will you be 
meeting regularly with them? What enlightenment can you give us 
in terms of regional cooperation? 

Mayor Williams. On regional cooperation, as I have stated many 
times, I believe that our city has to define itself as a vital center 
of a regional economy competing in a global economy. And I say 
“vital center” because this has got to work for the gain of our city 
as it works for the gain of the region. So I am not interested in 
exporting jobs out of my city or exporting revenue out of my city, 
no mayor would. But I recognize in this global economy, there are 
mutual gains in us working together. 
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Certainly, and I have seen this with Mayor Rendell and Mayor 
Archer, there were mutual gains where we work together to bring 
new investment to the region. Clearly there are opportunities 
there. 

Dennis Archer is an inspiration to me. He has forged a regional 
alliance. And you could argue that the Detroit region has been 
much more punishing to him than it has been to us, given all of 
our history and legacy, because of that huge manufacturing job 
loss, that huge flight of residents over — about half of the popu- 
lation. But they are working on a regional basis to compete. I think 
we can do that. 

I think there are options for mutual gain in transportation, not 
only transportation as it benefits the city because, you know, I 
talked to the mayor in Indianapolis. If you live 90 miles outside of 
Indianapolis, it takes you 90 minutes to get into town. If you lived 
90 miles from Washington, DC, it would take you 3 or 4 weeks to 
get into town, given the transportation. That is the strategic oppor- 
tunity we have in Washington, DC, to bring people back into our 
city; and I think there is potential mutual gain for all of us in that. 

There is also mutual gain for us in transportation. Our regional 
economy, one of the hottest in the world — we are one of the largest 
centers of technology on the planet, in many areas of our region we 
have practically negative unemployment. If we can, as part of a 
welfare-to-work strategy, develop public-private partnerships with 
firms out in the region and work with WMATA and private sector 
firms to provide better transportation for our residents, that is a 
great gain for both of us, because our residents and our city are 
getting jobs. Firms out in the region are getting dedicated employ- 
ees, and it is a win-win for everyone. 

Down in Phoenix, I saw examples of where they have got the city 
of Phoenix, Tempe, Arizona, Scottsdale, and all of these different 
towns around Phoenix. There are no boundaries when it comes to 
deployment of fire and emergency services. Basically all of the fire 
and emergency services on a real-time basis are deployed all over 
that region according to need, and I think there are areas of co- 
operation between our District and the region, the same way that 
Fairfax and Montgomery cooperate. I think Montgomery and 
Prince George’s cooperate in that fashion, and I think we can co- 
operate in this fashion as well, again for mutual gain. 

Sharing training facilities, working together on purchasing, rec- 
ognizing the fact fiiat we want to support our businesses and give 
our businesses opportunity, there have got to be opportunities for 
joint purchasing where all of us can benefit. 

Those are some of the things on my agenda that I want to push 
individually in meetings with executives when we meet, and collec- 
tively when we meet on a monthly basis. 

Mrs. Morella. So the “big four” are all going to be involved? 

Mayor Williams. The “big four,” but I also look forward to meet- 
ing with the folks in Prince William and Loudoun County. 

Mrs. Morella. Good. Traffic congestion remains one of the big- 
gest concerns in the region and certainly in the city. The city has 
to be more user friendly to the residents and commuters, and par- 
ticularly during the rush hours. What steps do you think should be 
taken, or maybe you have something planned to address the prob- 
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lem, because I would also ask, are you working with the Secretary 
of Transportation, Rod Slater? 

Mayor Williams. We have a very, very good relationship with 
each of the Cabinet secretaries and with the White House task 
force headed by Carol Thompson Cole and Jack Lew. They have 
been very supportive. 

What we are trying to be is very proactive in our relations with 
them. So it is not just a matter where they have an idea; we are 
trying to be much more responsive in getting that idea out on the 
street, but at the same time coming to them with an agenda of 
where they can be helpful. 

So, for example, in my charge to the agencies to come up with 
short-term action plans, one of the specific things that I asked 
them was, show me where you need more flexibility, show me 
where the Federal Government can provide in-kind resources, show 
me where in your action plans what you are doing can be com- 
plemented by what one of the Federal agencies is doing. And they 
are coming to me this weekend with that list, and I will be going 
forward to individual departments, as well as this task force, with 
this agenda, again to make improvements on the street. 

Transportation, in particular in my mind, with the police, it is 
a matter of focusing on customer service. You know, if you have a 
traffic jam and the officer is focused on whatever the officer is fo- 
cused on and is not focused on relieving that congestion and that 
traffic jam, that is a question again of this customer service focus, 
because you have a lot of drivers here who need some help. 

Ms. Cropp. If I may add to that, the earlier question asked by 
Mr. Horn, one of the things that we need to do is look at the E 
Street dual traffic. That will certainly help downtown. 

The Department of Public Works is looking at better synchroni- 
zation of our traffic signals. That is an issue that will help with the 
flow of traffic, particularly during work hours, as we improve our 
technology. That will have a significant impact. 

In addition, we need to look at something that we have that is 
working quite well for expansion and enhancement, and that is our 
Metrorail system, which is one of the best in the world. We need 
to look at ways to expand it as our population throughout the re- 
gion becomes more mobile. There is an article today about expan- 
sion in the Tysons Corner area. We need to look at expansion for 
the Red and Green Lines and encourage more carpooling. 

If we take a multipronged approach with regard to our traffic 
signals and looking at our traffic patterns, particularly where you 
can help us with E Street, and that really has made gridlock occur 
downtown with Pennsylvania Avenue and E Street. It has im- 
pacted traffic from Independence Avenue straight up past K Street, 
and that is a large segment of this city that impacts not only the 
District of Columbia, Montgomery County, but also Virginia as peo- 
ple try to move in that direction. So I think that will play a signifi- 
cant role. 

Mrs. Morella. I agree, education, traffic congestion are two crit- 
ical issues which affect everybody. 

My time has expired, but are you Y2K OK? I heard a comedian 
last night say something about, I asked somebody about Y2K and 
they wondered if it was a new cereal on the market. 
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Mayor Williams. One of the mayors I talked to said he had no 
Y2K problem, because the cards in the shoe box were working just 
fine. But for us, we have a good technology officer. She is getting 
some added help from the Federal Government, and I believe that 
with the Herculean effort we are going to put in, as every jurisdic- 
tion will be putting in, we will be all right. We will be happy to 
report in more detail. 

Mrs. Morella. Steve and I co-chair the task force, and the Fed- 
eral agencies are supposed to be compliant by the end of March; 
and I would hope that the District of Columbia would also be com- 
pliant by that time to allow some time for testing. I would very 
much appreciate, and I think this whole subcommittee would, your 
having that person get back to us with their report and the contin- 
gency plans. 

Mayor Williams. In many cases, we are putting in new systems 
off the shelf which, by their nature, are Y2K-compliant. So we have 
kind of benefited from the fact that our systems were so far behind 
we needed to replace them anyway. 

Mrs. Morella. True, but that requires resources on your part, 
too, so one has to be ready for it. Thank you. 

Mr. Horn. Watch the new systems. We had one Federal agency 
give us that answer a few years ago, we’re getting a new system, 
it’ll be OK. They never checked. They never tested the new equip- 
ment to make sure it was 2000 compliant. It was not so your peo- 
ple ought to run tests through there before accepting it. 

Mayor Williams. OK, that’s a good point. Congressman. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Mayor, just a few questions. 

Let me begin with commuter and traffic issues in the city. I 
would say the city has had a generally good response from the Dis- 
trict Police but there have been a few bad episodes through the 
years. 

We had a problem a few years ago with people blocking the 
bridges and we felt the city was slow to respond. I think we were 
able to work that out. 

We had the slug lines where the city police were moving them 
and which created a little bit of chaos. 

We had the spot checks on the seat belts, which crippled this city 
one evening. 

We had the bridge jumper, which was a tough issue all the way 
through that I think in retrospect would have been handled dif- 
ferently. 

We just want to make sure as we look for regional cooperation 
in these issues that your police are sensitive to the issues of mov- 
ing traffic in and out of the Nation’s Capital. 

Traffic is bad enough, and when you get somebody pulled off the 
side of a road or anything like this, it just cripples it. That is true 
within the city as well as out. I just want to emphasize that we’ve 
talked about that and I know we’re in the same queue. 

If you really want the city to succeed, than you want businesses 
to go downtown. They have to be confident that their workers are 
going to be able to move in and out about the city in a constructive 
manner. So I just want to emphasize that point. 
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I know we’re on the same page on that kind of issue, but we keep 
getting every few months something that perhaps could have been 
handled a little more sensitively and differently. I know you’re sen- 
sitive to that, but we just want that to be a priority for the city 
and for the region. I know it’s going to work. 

Mayor Williams, do you have any plans right now to propose any 
tax cuts? You mentioned shortly after the election you would be 
seeking some tax cuts for small technology firms and other busi- 
nesses. As you know yesterday in our discussions with the Speaker, 
Delegate Norton and I were forceful in trying to expand some of 
the Federal tax breaks that the city receives now throughout the 
city. We think this could be very helpful in having the city attract 
capital in that area. 

I just want to know, is it too early now to get into any specifics? 
What’s your thinking on that? I will ask Ms. Cropp the same thing. 

Mayor Williams. Right. In my vision, there’s an overall package 
of tax relief for our city. There are tax reliefs for individuals. A 
home buyer assistance is certainly welcome. I didn’t really take a 
policy position, but supported it as a candidate, support it as a 
Mayor. Progressive fiat tax, I certainly support as a former devel- 
opment official, as Mayor, extending economic empowerment incen- 
tives, the capital gains provisions in our city. That’s the Federal as- 
sistance side of it. 

Again, I think my own policy preference — but this is going to be 
a discussion with the Financial Authority and the Council, but I’m 
going to be arguing that we ought to take our tax dollars on the 
local side, OK, complementing what ought to be happening on the 
Federal side, take our precious local dollars and apply them where 
they have the most impact. 

And I think analysis will show you on the local side you’re going 
to have the most impact providing reduction for a small business. 
That’s 60 percent of your economy. You get the most elasticity, in 
terms of response, you know, hiring new people, expanding the tax 
base by their own organizational growth. That’s where I would like 
to see our dollars go. 

And our staffs are working up models as part of the fiscal year 
2000 budget process that costs these things out and give the 
Mayor, the Financial Authority, the Council, you know, the ability 
to make some of these decisions. I certainly would hope that in the 
year 2000 budget there will be that kind of focused tax reduction. 

Mr. Davis. We want to obviously work with you on that issue. 
That’s a legitimate concern up here as well. 

Ms. Cropp. 

Ms. Cropp. Yes, Mr. Chairman, as you may be aware, the Coun- 
cil had commissioned a Tax Revision Commission. Have you seen 
that report by any chance? We would like to make sure that you 
get a copy. It’s a very comprehensive report, that tax revision. 

Mr. Davis. My staff has seen it. I have not, but your reference 
to it has kindled my interest. 

Ms. Cropp. Good. If you need a copy, we will make sure you get 
a copy of it. When the Council commissioned that, it was with the 
idea that we needed to look at tax reform in the District of Colum- 
bia. That is one of the very basic focuses that we are going to do 
in the upcoming year. 
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I’m happy that the Mayor and the Financial Authority agree 
with that. And we’re all looking at tax revision, tax reform in some 
way. There are different opinions as to the approach that we 
should take, but we are all clear that we need to do it. That home- 
buyers credit has just been absolutely wonderful, and I think it has 
had a positive impact in the District. I think the audit will show 
that there were sizable revenue that was achieved from that. 

We need to look at other initiatives such as that that will help 
the District’s economy grow as we deal with tax credit. And as we 
look at the downturn of the economy, that probably will occur, not 
only here but nationwide in the future. We need to look at a tax 
policy that will help look at and address that problem for the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. It helps the economy, and that did a lot 
to stop the free-fall in residential real estate and the like. You have 
a healthy economy in this city. A healthy economy saves the Fed- 
eral Government a lot of money in terms of bailout costs. I agree 
with you. I know Mrs. Norton played a role in making sure that 
was included. 

Mayor Williams, in your agency briefings on January 4th, you 
quote from one of my favorite 20th century philosophers. Fats 
Domino, when he said a lot of fellows nowadays have a BA and MD 
or a Ph.D.; unfortunately, they don’t have a J-O-B. And job train- 
ing is critical. In my State of Virginia, we graduate more psy- 
chology majors than we do computer science majors by a ratio of 
about 4 to 1. Yet you have to have the work force today or the jobs 
leave the region. 

The whole region is working on this. It’s great to see the big four 
jurisdictions working on this and bringing the others in. That’s one 
of the things, along with strong support from the business commu- 
nity, that prompted this initiative which would allow D.C. students 
to pay in-state tuition at out-of-state universities across the coun- 
try, which you don’t have now. 

Can you share a few more thoughts? We talked about it briefly 
in your power points in terms of job training. Focusing on UDC 
playing a role in job training areas, making sure that city students 
and city young adults and people who need retraining will get it, 
either through the private sector or with the government acting as 
a catalyst or directly. I wonder if you could talk about that a little 
bit. 

Mayor Williams. A couple of things. You know, I believe that 
there is a whole continuum of education from preschool through 
postsecondary ^aduate school, and what we’re looking for is to de- 
velop public-private partnerships that support us in that effort. I 
talked about the public-private partnerships that we’re seeking, 
along with partnerships with the faith community to provide sup- 
port for children outside of school and preschool; and that will be 
a major initiative in our budget in year 2000. 

It will again be a partnership. It’s not just government alone, but 
all of us. We want to make a major effort on school-to-work. Euro- 
pean countries, for example, some other cities and regions have 
done a better job at school-to-work than we have in our city pro- 
viding the internships, apprenticeships for students, particularly 
who don’t want to pursue a professional career, you know, want to 
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be a welder, a technician of some sort or another, providing more 
opportunities for our students in that fashion. 

And I’m committed to pursuing the idea of a technology high 
school over in Southeast. I think that we can do this in a fiscally 
responsible way in partnership with the private sector. We’ve got, 
again, this concentration of technology, this concentration of tech- 
nology in the region. I think this is a real possibility for us. 

As to higher education, I think, one, our students ought to be 
given the same kind of opportunities to pursue quality, affordable 
education as students anywhere in the country. And I strongly sup- 
port conception — I don’t know the details, but I strongly support 
conceptually the bill that you put forward that would give our D.C. 
students greater higher education opportunity. 

This would complement, in my mind as opposed to detract from 
the mission of UDC. I support a 4-year mission for UDC. But, you 
know, I went to Yale as an undergraduate, you know, big institu- 
tion, big endowment. It has had to focus its educational mission in 
light of current technology and current realities. UDC with a 4- 
year mission will and must do the same. It’s part of developing a 
new strategic plan. 

And I would — I would as Mayor argue to the Council and to the 
Financial Authority that we establish a Commission on Postsec- 
ondary Education and balance a focused 4-year mission for the 
University of the District of Columbia along with our need to pro- 
vide remediation for our students who graduate from high school. 
Our need to provide continuing education, our need to provide vo- 
cational education, all of these things are in the mix, as you know. 
They all have to be harmonized. But I don’t think the two are mu- 
tually exclusive at all. 

Mr. Davis. Do you want to add anything to that? 

Ms. Cropp. Let me just go — in addition to that, let me also say 
that the District needs to truly focus on job training and retraining 
within the local government. That’s an extremely important part of 
revitalizing the city as a whole. 

Unfortunately, as most — well, as the District looked at financial 
downturn, one of the first things that went was any type of train- 
ing program. You need that training program more so than ever 
before, because you’re changing the way you’re doing government, 
people are doing different jobs, a lot of people left, new managers 
are moving up. 

One of the things — one of the partnerships that I’m pleased de- 
veloped out of this crisis was with Fannie Mae and George Wash- 
ington University in having a training academy for our midlevel 
managers; and that’s something that is extremely important, to 
train our work force how to be managers. 

So — in addition to what we do in early childhood and high school, 
secondary and higher education, which obviously is extremely im- 
portant, we must also look at job training for our work force. 

Mr. Davis. I just would add that I’ve been through Lorton and 
talked to some of the inmates there and when they all come out 
to return to the workforce they need educational opportunities to 
succeed. We want them to have an equal chance at life. Some of 
these kids did not have the educational opportunities or they 
dropped out and didn’t have constuctive activities. It seems almost 
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like a whole generation in this city that didn’t get the opportunities 
and even if they worked and performed couldn’t see that there was 
going to he anything at the end of the tunnel for them. 

If we can just give them a career path, where if you stick to the 
rules, if you work hard, there’s going to be some reward. That’s 
what this scholarship program we’re talking about is about. If you 
succeed, you’re going to have the same opportunities that the kids 
in Virginia and Maryland and every other State have and that the 
breadth — not that UDC is bad or can’t be enhanced in many, many 
ways as a 4-year school, but have the breadth of opportunities that 
State universities and university systems across this country have. 

If you can take just one kid out of Lorton and you make them 
productive and job producers, these things pay for themselves. 

Mayor Williams. 

Mayor Williams. If I can just say, one of the things that’s in- 
structive and I think really good about this proposal is that, you 
know, it complements what the business leadership and the city 
and the region is doing to provide higher education opportunity as 
well, and that’s to me what ought to be endemic in everything that 
we do that we’re working in partnership. 

Mr. Davis. Ms. Norton and I talked about this and you heard 
support from Mrs. Morelia, and you will hear it from suburban 
leaders, suburban business leaders like Lou Noto, who really is the 
brainchild of this plan. We all have a vested interest in these kids 
succeeding, not going to Lorton but going up the career ladder and 
being very productive members. This is just one of a series of 
things I think we can accomplish to take the city to the next step. 
I’m very hopeful. 

Ms. Cropp. Mr. Chairman, I really feel as if I must add this one 
part as we talk about education. You know. I’m a former teacher 
in the public schools and a counselor of public schools. I was on the 
board of education. And, actually, as I reflected on how can you 
make things better, what could be done, one of the concerns that 
I truly have as I looked and thought about how children really 
learn, they learn through their entire environment. That’s how 
children learn. And if they’re in schools 6 hours out of the day, 
there are 18 other hours that impact on who our children are and 
what they learn. 

And as we look at the education of our young people, it has to 
go beyond the classrooms, and that’s why it’s so important with 
what the Mayor is saying with recreation and other things such as 
that, because that is an important part of the education of our 
young people. And it’s 18 hours, and that will overwhelm the 6 
hours that they’re in school any day. 

And, you know, if it is structured activities like sports or some- 
thing like that, not that we think everyone would be a Michael Jor- 
dan and multimillion dollar contract athlete, but it teaches them 
certain basic skills such as discipline, how to follow rules, how to 
play as part of a team. And then those schools help to reinforce 
positive things for when they go into school for the 6 hours. 

So I felt compelled to say that as we look at strengthening edu- 
cation of our young people, if you look at how children learn, they 
learn through their entire environment, which means that it has 
to be a comprehensive approach to make sure that those 18 hours 
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that the children aren’t in school are a positive learning environ- 
ment for them. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to respond. In the city, it’s even more 
acute. The District can be a real role model, because the District 
has a much higher percentage of kids from single parent homes — 
I came from a single parent home — or no parent homes, in some 
cases, where just having other available options after school be- 
sides going home. They need other options available and having 
that career path available makes a huge difference. 

So we can work together on that. We want to complement what 
you’re doing up here on the Hill. We have yielded to you on a lot 
of these issues in terms of what the glide path is. 

Let me now recognize my colleague, Ms. Norton. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the answers and your questions on job training, par- 
ticularly in light of the economic development that’s going on in the 
city. I’ve really begun to think long and hard about economic devel- 
opment, because what I think the District has to face is those jobs 
are going to suburbanites, and sometimes in extraordinary num- 
bers. 

If you talk to business people from downtown, they will tell you 
8 out of 10 of the folks that they hire are from some part of the 
suburb, because that’s the most readily available pool of people 
that come through the door that seem fully qualified. That’s why, 
for example, in my tax package, one of the most important sections 
is the section that’s says if you have a D.C. employee, not just hire 
one but have one, you get $3,000 off the first $15,000 that you pay 
that employee. Unless we’re willing to come down with some incen- 
tives like that, our own people are not the most readily available 
people and all of this economic development is not going to do 
much for D.C. residents. 

You need the kind of training you’re talking about, and you need 
incentives for people to hire our folks as opposed to hire everybody 
else, and that even goes for jobs in the hotel industry. 

I appreciate the chairman’s humor, who says to me, Eleanor, if 
we pay them more, they’re likely to become Republicans. And I do 
want to note for the record that the Republican majority has been 
very ungenerous when it comes to the salaries of Federal employ- 
ees and managers. And I note the role reversal here at this podium 
with the great generosity of the Republican majority and the use 
of taxpayers’ money, D.C. taxpayers’ money, to pay salaries that 
they would never abide comparably for the Federal sector. 

Mr. Davis. Would the gentlelady yield for a second? 

Ms. Norton. I would certainly yield to the chairman. 

Mr. Davis. I would just add that I know Mrs. Morelia has been 
very critical of this Democratic administration on the way they 
have used FEPCA, Federal Employees Pay Comparability Act. For 
each year under existing law, signed by President Bush, Federal 
employees would be getting more money. 

This is not a partisan issue, it is a philosophical issue of how you 
get the best managers. I would join with you in saying we don’t 
want to overpay people if we don’t have to. 

Ms. Norton. My only point, Mr. Chairman — and I expect to see 
you on the floor the next time that once again — because it has hap- 
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pened now for more than a decade — Federal employees don’t get 
the statutory raise. I know you will he there since so many of them 
are in your district. 

Mr. Davis. I have always been there. 

Ms. Norton. Now, let me also respond to the notion that we 
have to pay this money to get the talent. Where is the talent? That 
is my point, Mr. Mayor, that is my point to the empty chair of Alice 
Rivlin, if you had to pay the money to get the talent, why is it, Mr. 
Mayor, that you are having to be your own city administrator, re- 
vise the plans that have come forward; if, in fact, we had gotten 
the talent, this is one person who would have taken her hat off to 
everybody. 

I inherited, when I came to this city, the most messed-up agency 
in town, the EEOC, with a huge backload. I know something about 
what it takes to attract good people and what it means to be lim- 
ited in salaries. But I do not expect city officials to sit before me 
and say you have to understand, Eleanor, we needed this in order 
to find a talent, without being able to point up to me where that 
talent is. 

And I also want to say that this is an issue of no small moment 
to District residents. When District residents raise issues that they 
may not have all the information on, I will come back and give the 
information. For example, with Camille Barnett’s contract, that 
there were other things here, like the present Control Board is 
locked in with a bad decision of the prior Control Board to give 
somebody a 5-year contract. Nobody can tell me that in order to get 
a competent, a good manager, you had to have a 5-year contract. 

But I want you to know that I believe that the residents of this 
city deserve hard bargaining for their high tax dollars, and I do not 
believe that hard bargaining occurred when people can write their 
own checks and severance pay. And I say this also in this context, 
that the reason I think there is some consternation in the city 
about it is that city employees all through the crisis took it in the 
butt, it was they who had to do furloughs with no money. It was 
they who got no increases. 

So I think there is a burden. If you happen to live outside the 
city, you may not see that burden. But there is a burden for those 
who live here and have a responsibility here to make sure that you 
can justify going way above, not just a little above, but way above 
market rates. And if the answer is we needed to get the talent, 
then I want a list of the names of the talent that that money 
bought, because I, for one, don’t see it. 

I also don’t appreciate comments about bulletproof vests to come 
to work in the District of Columbia. The only people who need bul- 
letproof vests are people who live where cabinet members and man- 
agers do not live, and it is that kind of stereotype that is unneces- 
sary and that I will always protest against. 

Now, I have a question for the Mayor. Mr. Mayor, there is also 
concern that for a couple of months, and you’ve said it would be 
for a short period of time, you were going to be your own city ad- 
ministrator. I have to confess I’m not as concerned. I think it would 
be hard for you to find a city administrator who knew the govern- 
ment and the finances of the government as well as you do. I also 
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trust your judgment. I think you’ve shown you have the ability to 
plan and to focus, not to promise what you can’t deliver. 

I heard you promise that you would resign if you didn’t have a 
clean audit. Far from just having a clean audit, you helped work 
up a surplus. I’m really not concerned because of your own track 
record. But I think it would ease the anxiety, at least some have 
expressed, if you would offer some greater detail about how you 
would manage the notion of being your own mayor and your own 
administrator and, in particular, what kind of assistance, from 
where, in what degree, do you think it will hold you for the full 
couple of months, what will you be doing in the meantime, what 
kind of search will you be doing for city administrator, what kind 
of city administrator are you after? 

Those are the kinds of questions I have for you. 

Mayor Williams. Well, on Monday we hope to announce in great 
detail exactly what this staffing arrangement will be, what this as- 
sistance plan will be to give me the tools to maintain direct ac- 
countability for the operational administrative functions of the gov- 
ernment, assistance from the Federal Government in helping us 
with the crosscutting issues, making sure they’re coordinated, mak- 
ing sure we’re looking for ways to get around logjams as they de- 
velop in personnel or procurement, assistance from the Federal 
Government, we hope, in helping us with advice and consultation 
on moving forward, very, very importantly, restructuring and pro- 
viding for the right staffing between the Mayor’s office and an on- 
going city administrator’s office and the right kind of span or con- 
trol, the right kind of contact between those offices in the govern- 
ment. 

Because one of the things that I’m trying to avoid now and in the 
future is too much insulation between the Mayor and these depart- 
ments, because if you’ve got a lot — too much insulation, by the time 
a problem gets up to the Mayor, it’s insolvable, you know, because 
for general — in a general bureaucracy, people don’t want to fess up 
to problems. They try to manage them down at their level, and 
you’ve got that problem. 

The arrangement that I’m looking at over this 2-month period in- 
volves, I think, an unprecedented coordination between my office 
and the Financial Authority as well, because I think we all have 
to look at the fact that they’re going to be providing management 
assistance. They can on a very operational basis provide us man- 
agement assistance in both, providing for continuity in the long- 
term improvement in the government while focusing on a change 
effort. 

So, specifically, we will have a staff person whose job it will be — 
reporting to me, a staff person whose job it will be to monitor and 
make sure we can continue the long-term improvement agenda we 
already have underway that I support, make sure that on a defen- 
sive basis, you know, planes aren’t crashing, things aren’t coming 
into conflict, that the agency day-to-day concerns are getting taken 
care of We will have a staff person with assistants focusing on 
these action plans that I talked about. We will have these other 
private sector Federal people, providing me assistance, all of us 
working in executive committee, all of them giving me the tools I 
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believe to do this job over the next month, 2-month period to get 
these changes. 

As for searching for the city administrator, I think we ought to 
bargain with top officials the same way we bargain with our em- 
ployees, and we ought to be moving always toward competitive 
wages based upon the right kind of indicators. Who could argue 
with that. We are modifying the search committee that we already 
have in place for a CFO to take a list of candidates as they come 
forward for the city administrator, and I’m confident that for a lot 
of different reasons we’re going to have a very good list of strong 
candidates for that position in 2 months that we can bring forward 
to the Council and Financial Authority for their consultation, recog- 
nizing that, depending on how this works out, this is a mayor’s de- 
cision. 

One issue is are we talking about a chief management official or 
a city administrator. In my mind we’re working generally with the 
Authority. In my mind it doesn’t really matter as long as they’re 
doing the operational part of the government. What we call them, 
I don’t want to get all bogged down in him or her. 

Mr. Davis. Why don’t you finish your questions? We will try to 
wrap this up. I know the Mayor needs to get over to the Senate 
side. 

Ms. Norton. My questions are aimed at giving you the oppor- 
tunity to elaborate or explain issues that I know are troubling peo- 
ple, and you’re not finding me give you softballs. 

Let me give you another one. It has to do with managed competi- 
tion, which can be a very exciting idea and we know has been used 
in other cities. Philadelphia, a comparable city has used it. Could 
you give us some idea of how you would implement managed com- 
petition and how you would involve city unions and city employees 
in the implementation of managed competition for people who, for 
example, have never had to bid before, don’t know anything about 
and have had no reason to know anything about requests for pro- 
posals? How are they going to be on a level playing field with folks 
out in the private sector who do that kind of thing every day to 
earn a living? 

Mayor Williams. Right. I think that as part of our overall staff- 
ing assessment we’re always looking to distinguish between, to be 
blunt about it, employees who really have a bad attitude. You can 
be a rocket scientist, and if you’ve got a bad attitude there’s noth- 
ing you can ever do about that. And everything that I’ve talked 
about for years about accountability has always focused on that 
employee, not who doesn’t necessarily know what he or she is 
doing, you can work on that. It’s that employee who has a bad atti- 
tude, right, you’ve got to address that. Once you’ve addressed that, 
you’re talking about a group of hard working employees who ought 
to have the same ability to succeed as anyone else. And I believe 
it is incumbent on us to work with labor, work with our employees 
to first of all fashion the criteria we’re going to use for this com- 
petition. 

I will give you some of the factors that you have to look at. Do 
you have adequate cost information? If you don’t have adequate 
cost information you don’t really know what you’re choosing in 
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terms — it’s like going to a supermarket and no price tags, you need 
good cost information. 

Ms. Norton. Market information that doesn’t have you over- 
paying people who do the work? 

Mayor Williams. Absolutely, absolutely; one. And, second, an 
issue that we want them involved in, another criteria is are there 
private vendors who can do the job? We’ve had instances in our 
city, and you’ve seen it in other cities, where you’ve had private 
vendors that were doing the job, they weren’t able to do the job, 
that’s a problem. 

Another problem is staging or bundling, if you will. Many of the 
cities that have pursued this have not pursued outsourcing for the 
entire city or the entire jurisdiction. What you may do is, you may 
do one part labor, you may do one part one vendor, one part an- 
other vendor. So you have some backup and you really give the em- 
ployees some opportunity on what they can do. 

And finally before you even begin this process, you’ve got to pro- 
vide employees with the assistance, the legal assistance, the tech- 
nical assistance, the tools in terms of these training kits that I 
talked about for individual employees, so when they bid to do a job 
it’s a realistic bid and you’re not just going through a shell game 
with them, and that I’m committed to do. What I’m trying to do 
is provide better service at lower costs for our citizens. What I’m 
not trying to do is just simply drive down wages of good workers 
simply for the sake of driving down wages. That is not my goal, nor 
should it be my goal. 

Ms. Norton. One final question, this is really for Ms. Cropp, as 
well as you, Mr. Mayor, and it’s inspired by what the chair said 
about the charter. I was so pleased to hear you say that the city 
was going to initiate a look at its own charter, that is not the work 
and should not be the work of the Congress. And I congratulate 
you on that initiative. 

Let me just say that the Mayor said something in his testimony 
that is not unrelated to what you said and that is when the Control 
Board sunsets, he would be concerned that there be an inde- 
pendent CFO, and how to work that into the present government 
is obviously a problem to consider. The concern expressed to you 
about opening up the charter is understandable. 

It is true that there are members who might be inclined to jump 
in with both feet, and so it’s very important if we open it up, to 
open it up for the right positions and very responsibly. That’s why 
I focus in on this CFO notion, and I ask this question without hav- 
ing any opinion because I really don’t know. I spent the earlier part 
of my career in New York and noted that the way in which there 
was real independence in the budget process; it was a comptroller 
who was elected and who had, therefore, a built-in adversarial rela- 
tionship to the Mayor. And the one elected official that the Con- 
gress might readily add to the charter might be something like an 
elected comptroller. As you’re faced with who appoints this CFO, 
how do you make him truly independent without writing a lot of 
legislation to insulate him? How do you make him truly inde- 
pendent from the Mayor, even if he is confirmed by the Council? 

I wondered if you’ve thought about whether that position can be 
insulated in some way as it is when power goes back to the Mayor, 
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whether it should he an elected position, or whether there might 
he other solutions to that problem of fiscal independence? 

Ms. Cropp. Ms. Norton, as you indicated you have not reached 
an opinion, quite frankly, neither have I. I think you have raised 
a very serious issue that we must look at. Those are the decisions 
that we must come to. Whether or not it’s an elected position, 
whether or not an appointed position that cannot be removed ex- 
cept for cause. I’m not certain. But that was one of the areas that 
I think we need to look at as we look at the charter. And, hope- 
fully, as we go about discussing it, we will evaluate which method 
may be the best method, if in fact that’s the direction we want to 
go. 

Mayor Williams. I would just say as a former financial official, 
in looking at the District, the problem, I don’t think an elected 
comptroller is necessarily the answer. When New York City went 
insolvent they had an elected comptroller. I think Philadelphia has 
an elected comptroller, if I’m not mistaken, they may not. Some cit- 
ies have had elected comptrollers and they still had these prob- 
lems. 

I think really what we ought to try to do is, through this process, 
and I support the general idea of citizen involvement in a charter 
reform as we move back to self-government, that we look at giving 
independence by statute to this officer and financial reporting. This 
is also in the Control Act. So even when the CFO turns into a 
pumpkin after the end of the control period and the powers are di- 
minished that person will still have responsibility for accurate fi- 
nancial reporting. To me that’s very, very important. 

We have to make sure that this person has responsibility for in- 
ternal control and integrity, in terms of systems development. I 
think that’s very, very important. And finally, I think personally, 
and I’m Mayor now, I still think it’s very, very important that this 
person have responsibility, some autonomy, I will put it that way, 
in setting the revenue estimate for the District, because that’s the 
ballgame. 

If you have some independent objective party setting up that rev- 
enue investment, it removes from us a temptation to stop playing 
games. If you look at the history of all of these debacles, a lot of 
it goes to overestimating revenues, underestimating expenditures. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much. 

I will now recognize Mrs. Morelia. 

Mrs. Morella. My question to you, Mr. Mayor, and if Council- 
woman Cropp wants to respond, too, is that the D.C. appropria- 
tions bill for fiscal year 1999 limits attorneys fees for representa- 
tion of special needs kids. 

I have learned that this provision has been applied retroactively 
and yet that wasn’t the intent of Congress. I wondered if you would 
respond to that. Congress never intended to have it be extended 
retroactively, and I am just very concerned about that interpreta- 
tion of it. And I’m hoping that you will be able to remedy that, and 
what your comments are on it? 

Ms. Cropp. I was not aware of the retroactivity aspect of it. I 
would need to look into that. 

Mr. Davis. If you could look at that and get back to us. 
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Mrs. Morella. I would be glad to get a letter off to you about 
that. 

Mr. Davis. That’s fine. 

Mrs. Morella. Mr. Mayor, are you familiar with this? 

Mayor Williams. I would echo what Chairman Cropp has stated. 
I am not familiar with the fact we had gone retroactive with it and 
would be happy to get more information to you. 

Mrs. Morella. It requires a clarification coming from you; both 
of you would be great. Thank you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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CONSTANCE A. MOREUA 

*ri( attwer. uMvuMa 


OaKUTTCi an soErtcc 



ujMMii m ON eovCfWMEN^ 
HCFORM ANOOVtfl»QKr 




(EotigreBS of SntteZi i^tates 

Xoiut at Bf ^nocatattucs 

FefafUtty3, 1999 


7738 B^yaurtN Heuw OMce Bui.Dinc* 
WUHtMTOM. OC 2DS1) I 
a92i23»-S34t 
Fax: Usr) Ufr-ises 

1 

tMAcL: r«p.meriiM4irnaiCA«UM.q<^ 


St Mewnoc STftttr 
Surtcsa? 

AOCKWIUA. MO sas&o 
<3011 « 3 «« 3 flCi 
Fax: raoit 42*-«90a 


The Hofloi^e Anthony WiUiacos 
44l4ihStt«et.N.W. 

WfiohingteD, D.C. 20001 

Dear Mayor Witliama: 

I «m taritiDg os a follow-up to the keetinf on fanuary 12 before the House Subcommiaet 
an die District of Columbia, aod &e <;u6ctiaa that I raUed regarding the ^>{)!icatian of 

Section 130 ofthe District ofColutnbu Appreciations bill for Fiscal Year 1999, ascoiitaiocd in 
the final omnibus appeopnatioas package sign^ into Ixv on October 21, 1998. 

Seedon 130 places a Umiudon ea foes peid to attocoeyi who represent epocial needs 
ehildren in foe District of Cohuttfau. Althou^ this provision went into effect in October of last 
year, it has come to my attendem diat the fisitadoa on attorney foes is being applied 
reitoaetively. There is no m^on in die Uw or ^ aeoompanyiog r^oct of applying this 
timitaiioii cetrowstively.. 


Also, It is my undentaoding that this provisioa u being exteodedto exports and 
profosatoaala engaged in the efiSsit of examining, evahatttng, or providing services to address Che 
special needa of Che children of dte District of CoCnmhU. Again, th«e is no locntioa in the law 
or its accompanying r^d of this limitatien bdng ekteaded to such professionals. 

The Individuah with DtaabiUties Edbcatiaii Act OEDBA) provides for the FBCovery of 
leasoiuble lOomeys' foes at f&arhct rates. IDEA, was psaaed with the undcretaoding that it 
applied to cues in alljurisdictioAS. I am concerned that, under Seetion 130, special needs 
ehildrea ia ttie District of Celumbia do not have the aaojc protections afibided other children 
with special needs throughout our nadon. 


1 would like to hear your thoughts on the applicatieD of Section 130 sod the possible 
repeal of ttiis provision. I greatly ^reelale your aBentioa to tius matter, and if you have any 
queatiau or concenia, please do not hesitate to coptaa me. 
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ANTHOf^ A. WSLUAMS 

MAVaa 

Febniaty 19, 1999 


Elise T. Baach, Esquire 
One Thomas Circle 
Suite 200 

Washiniton, D.C. 20005 
Dear Ms. Baach: 

Pursuant to a convenation with my office on Febraaiy 18, 1999, 1 am writing regarding the 
application of Section 130 - the District of Columbia Appropriations bUl for Fiscal Year 1999, 
signed iato law on October 21. 1998, Last May, DCPS went to Congress and requssttd 
legislation to prohibit or limit payments of fees to attorneys in the District of Columbia 
representing parents in special education cases. Section 130 cites that special-education lawyers 
may not be paid more than $50.00 per hour and a roaximum of $ 1,300.(30 per case for Fiscal 
Year 1999 funds. Furthermore, the limitation on attorney fees is being applied retroactively. As 
you are probably aware, there is considerable concern in the legal community surrounding the 
effects of this cap. 

As the appointed Master for select Special Education cases in the District, I would appreciate 
your -views on this issue. Con^essman Tom Davis has agreed to repeal the current legislation as 
it stands. I want to be sure that the childiea of the District of Columbia are pro-vided with the 
same protections afforded other children throughout the nation with special needs. 

Your views on the application of Section 130 and the possible repeal of this provision would be 
most helpful and your prompt attention to this matter -would be greatly apptcciated. 

Sincerely, 

c,. 

Anthony A. Williams 
Mayor 





Cc: Constance A. Morelia 
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Menicrandiini 


Manh 2. igss 


Ts; E!i«e Baaeh 
ftm: Wilt»' Srr^ 

Me Pebruary 1 9 Letter from Mayor wnriama 


Oesr a!Ea> 

Hare i* *ha f^breory 1 S letSer from Mayor WilHams asWns yoiff views 
aHwjt Section ISO and its possiUa rsjoeel. 

! would argue to you *«t you should considet thanking the Mayor for 
ixmeultins you, but statina that it is not apprapfiaiB for you as a iudidat offiow 
to be commending on the wisdom of a particular statute, partfeularly when the 
imarpretadort end spproiNtatt appSeatiOT of that very ist«ut« is pending befo« 
the vary Judea who appsMad fau. 
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Eiise T. Baach, Esq. 
Special Master 

One "njornas Circle, Suite 200 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) S59-7876 
Fax (202) 4S6-S738 


March, IS, 1W9 


The Honorable Anthony A. WiUinmB 
Executire Office 
District of Columbia 
■Washington, D.C. 20001 

Dear Mayor 'Wifliama; 

Thank you for your letter regarding the applicatian of Section 130 of the District 
of Cclumbia Appropiiations Act for Fiscal Year 1999. It is gratiftring to know 
that your administration has focused on this issue of importance to students 
-with disabilities and their families. It is an issue -which I have considered with 
care. 

Enclosed is a copy of a memorandum I received &om the D.C. Office of 
Corporation Counsel. In it I am urged to decline to comment since the 
iateipretatioa of Secdoa 130 is in litigation in Petties y, D.C ., a ease in which t 
serve as Special Master. In my view Piere is a difference between the 
interpretation of a particular statute •• an issue to be decided by courts — and 
the wisdom of a statute as a matter of public polity — an issue for elected 
officials. Nevertheless, in Kght of the expressed concerns of your counsel. I am. 
reluctant to respond to your inquiry at this time. 



Eiise T. Baach 


Enclosure 

cc: Walter A. Smith, Jr., Esq. 

Hon. Constance A. Moreila 
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Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mrs. Morelia. 

And without objection, all written statements submitted by wit- 
nesses will be made a part of the permanent record, and the record 
will remain open for 10 days. 

The subcommittee will continue to work with all interested par- 
ties to achieve our objectives, and these proceedings are closed. 

[Whereupon, at 1:35 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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